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SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON CHERRY BARKS. 
BARK OF THE WESTERN FORM OF PRUNUS VIRGINIANA, LINNE. 
By Epson S. BASTIN. . 


In Brewer and Watson’s Flora of California this is treated as a 
distinct species, under the name of Prunus demissa, Walters; but 
Prof.C. S. Sargent regards it as only a form, not even a distinct 
variety, of the Choke cherry, Prunus Virginiana. It is somewhat 
less diffuse, and more tree-like in habit, though seldom attaining a 
height of more than 12 feet. Its leaves are pubescent underneath 
instead of smooth, their bases frequently somewhat cordate instead 
of wedge-shaped, their texture rather more leathery, and the fruits 
are usually less astringent than those of the Eastern form. Differ- 
ences such as these, however, are certainly not specific, especially 
as the Eastern form is known to vary considerably in the shape, 
texture and hairiness of its leaves and in the color and astringency 
ofits fruit. If Prof. Sargent’s view be correct, the Choke cherry is, 
as he says, the most widely distributed of any American species of 
tree, for, to quote his language: “ It grows within the Arctic Circle, 
fanging across the continent from Labrador and the shores of Hud- 
son’s Bay to the valley of the Mackenzie River, in latitude 62°, and 
crossing the Rocky Mountains, reaches the Pacific Coast in Northern 
British Columbia; it extends southward through Eastern North 
America to southern Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, northern Mexico 
and along the mountain ranges of Western North America. 

“In the Eastern States it is one of the most common of the large 
tree-like shrubs, growing usually along the margins of the forest, 
generally in rich, rather humid soil, and along highways and fence- 
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Fic. 1.—Cross-section of bark of Prunus demissa, magnified 100 diameters; 
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rows; in southern Oregon and northern California it inhabits low 
valleys, where, in rich, moist soil, in the neighborhood of streams, it 
attains a large and arborescent habit ; on the mountain ranges of the 
interior of the continent, where it is confined to elevated valleys, in 
southern California, and at the northern and southern limits of its 
range, it is a low shrub.”’ (The Silva of North America.) 


Fic. 2.—Longitudinal-tangential section of inner bark of Prunus demissa, 
magnified 100 diameters. 


The specimens of bark examined by me were kindly supplied by 
Miss Alice Eastwood, of the California Academy of Sciences, and 
were obtained from Marin County, in that State. 

To the taste these specimens were less bitter, but quite as aro- 
matic as good specimens of the bark of Prunus Serotina, excelling 
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in the latter respect any specimens of P. Virginiana that the writer 
has before tested. This difference can easily be accounted for by 
differences in climatic conditions. No differences were observable 
between the bark of the Eastern and Western forms in the external 
markings, excepting the purely accidental one that the bark of older 
stems in the Western form was mostly covered with growths of 
crustaceous lichens, decking the surface with grayish and whitish 
patches and blackish dots and lines. The fracture and the color of 
the interior surface correspond closely with those of our Eastern 
form. 

Furthermore, a microscopic study does not reveal any considera. 
ble differences between the Western form and ours. The slight differ. 
ences revealed by the drawings may well be due to the widely dif 


Fic. 3.—Starch from the bark of Prunus demissa, magnified 1,200 
diameters. 


ferent conditions of growth. There are the wavy and oblique med 
ullary rays that characterize all the species of the group; but, as Mm 
our Choke cherry, the rays are less oblique than in the other species 
thus farstudied. The bast areas between the rays show wavy, com- 
pressed sieve-tissues, with walls in the older portions, irregularly 
thickened, and numerous long, slender, lignified bast fibres arranged 
irregularly, singly oi in clusters. These fibres are frequently not 
straight, but wavy, particularly in the neighborhood of the medullary 
rays. 

Beyond the extremities of the medullary rays, in the cortex OF 
middle bark, occur also numerous sclerenchyma fibres, a fact which 
was noted in my previous description of our Eastern form. These 
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fibres are either clustered or single, and irregularly distributed. 
They are commonly wavy, and their position may be transverse or 
oblique, as well as lengthwise of the bark. 

Stellate masses, as well as single crystals of calcium oxalate abound 
in all parenchymatous portions of the bark. 

Starch in small quantities was also found in the parenchyma. 
As in other cherry barks, it is very small grained, but it differs from 
those in the others thus far studied, in the fact that the grains are 
mostly compound, the masses often consisting of a dozen or more 
granules. The hilum of the individual granule is usually quite dis- 
tinct and is centrally located. 

The fact that the Western and Eastern forms are not to be regarded 
as distinct species, or even as distinct varieties, does not preclude the 
possibility that the former may be richer in medicinal constituents, 
Indeed, its more aromatic taste and odor suggest that it is so, and 
that it might repay chemical investigation. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES. 


Fig. 7, transverse section of the bark of the Pacific Coast form of Prunus Vir- 
giniana, magnified 100 diameters; a, periderm; 5, sclerenchyma fibres in cortex; 
¢, asecondary medullary ray ; d, bast fibres ; ¢,a primary medullary ray; / 
later formed phloém elements ; 4, cambium tissue. 

Fig. 2, longitudinal section of the same, made in a tangential direction well 
toward the outer layer of the bast; a, bast fibres; 6, medullary ray near its 
outer extremity ; ¢, fissure, with loosely arranged and much contorted bast 
fibres. Magnification, 100 diameters. 

Fig. 3, starch grains from the same, magnified 1,200 diameters. 


AGAR-AGAR AS A BASE IN GLYCERIN SUPPOSI- 
TORIES. 
By FRANK G. RYAN. 


Contribution from the Pharmaceutical Laboratory of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy. 


Some months ago, E. Lomuller published in J/ Giornale di Far- 
macia, a formula directing the use of agar-agar in the preparation 
of glycerin suppositories. 

It was claimed that this substance produced a more satisfactory 
product than did gelatin, and, on that account, no doubt, the pro- 
posed formula has been reprinted in a number of American and 
foreign journals. But, as no comparison was made between the 
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qualities of the suppositories made with agar-agar and with sodium 
stearate, which is so largely used in this country, the writer decided 
to investigate the matter. 

Agar-agar is a substance obtained from several species of alga, 
It is known, also, as Japanese isinglass. (See United States Dis. 
pensatory, seventeenth edition, pages 724 and 1638). 

The formula published was as follows: 

Agar-agar IO grammes. 
Distilled water 200 cubic centimeters, 
Glycerin 200 grammes. 

Dissolve the agar-agar in the water by the aid of heat, constantly 
stirring, add the glycerin, and strain while hot. 

Following these directions, the writer prepared a sample of sup- 
positories from the given quantities. The suppositories, therefore, 
contained 50 per cent. of glycerin. They were very elastic, and 
had not sufficient firmness to admit of being easily introduced into 
the rectum. Such an article would hardly be received with much 
favor by the physicians of this country. A sample of suppositories 
containing 75 per cent. of glycerin was then made. These were 
firmer than those containing 50 per cent., and could be used 
without much difficulty; however, they did not possess the firm 
ness of those made with sodium stearate. 

An attempt was made to produce suppositories stronger tham 
75 per cent., but it was without good results, as the glycerin hada 
tendency to separate from the mass upon cooling. 

In making the suppository mass it was found better to change 
the manipulation somewhat. The agar-agar was first soaked with 
cold water, and the latter expressed. After calculating the amount 
of water retained, sufficient to supply the proper amount was added. 
The glycerin was then added, and the whole heated on a water-bath 
until the agar-agar was dissolved, after which the solution was 
strained. 

The following formula may be used by these directions for a sup 
pository mass containing 75 per cent. of glycerin. 

Agar-agar 5 grammes. 


Distilled water 45 cubic centimeters. 
Glycerin 150 grammes. 


On account of the smaller quantity of glycerin contained and the 
elasticity of the mass, I do not consider the product of this method 
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one that could be used to replace the glycerin suppository now in 
common use. 

The suppositories made with agar-agar have, however, these 
advantages: they easily leave the moulds, and are not affected to 
the same extent by exposure as are those containing sodium 
stearate. 

No experiment was made to ascertain the value of the supposi- 
tories made with agar-agar as a laxative. 


CALX SULPHURATA. 


By IRWIN A. BECKER, 


Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy. No. 150. 


The United States Pharmacopeeia of 1880 directed calx sulphurata 
to be prepared by heating together finely powdered lime and pre- 
cipitated sulphur, but in the revision of 1890, the official process 
was made to consist in heating dried calcium sulphate with char- 
coal and starch. The Pharmacopceia of 1880 fixed the strength of 
the preparation as containing not less than 36 per cent. of calcium 
monosulphide ; the revision of 1890 describes the product as con- 
taining at least 60 per cent. of that substance. 

The method of estimating the calcium monosulphide is the same 
now as in the former revision, and depends upon the complete pre- 
cipitation of the copper from a definite amount of copper sulphate 
by a weight of the product which, if it be of full strength, should 
contain sufficient of the calcium: monosulphide to convert all of the 
copper into insoluble copper sulphide. 

With the view of ascertaining whether or not the manufacturing 
chemists had adopted the increased strength of the lately enforced 
Pharmacopceia, samples were procured from New York, Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis, and examined by the following official directions: 
“If t gramme of sulphurated lime be gradually added to a boiling 
solution of 2-08 grammes of cupric sulphate in 50 c.c. of water, the 
mixture digested on a water-bath for fifteen minutes, and filtered 
when cold, no color should be imparted to the filtrate by one drop 
of potassium ferro-cyanide T. S. (presence of at least 60 per cent. of 
pure calcium monosulphide).”’ 

When the samples were treated in this manner it was found that 
in no case was I gramme of the sample sufficient to completely pre- 
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cipitate the copper, for in all cases the supernatant liquid posses 

a green color. It having thus been proven that none of the samples 
were of full official strength, sufficient of the sample was added tg 
supply the deficiency and fulfil the indication of complete precipita. 
tion, in order to ascertain the exact amount of calcium monosyh 
phide present. 

The quantity required for this purpose was determined by supply. 
ing it from a known weight and deducting from this the weight of 
the unused portion. 

The table gives the amount in grammes of each sample needed 
for the official test, as also the corresponding percentage content of 
calcium monosulphide. 


Percentage of Calcium 


Sample. Amount Required. Monosulphide. 


60°00 
45°52 
44°45 
24°55 
41°59 
35°73 


Sample No. 5 was received wrapped in three papers; the middle 
one was parchment paper. The other samples were in small cork- 
stoppered vials, sealed with paraffin and capped with foil. 

Sample No. 3 was not claimed by the manufacturer (who was: 
aware that this comparison was to be made) to be the official sub- 
stance, but merely a crude calcium sulphide. If we exclude this 
sample on account of what has just been said, we still have the 
remaining four, showing percentages nearer to 36, the amount 
ordered by the Pharmacopoeia of 1880, than to the 60 per cent. at 
present required. 


TUBULAR PRISMATIC CRYSTALS. 


By LYMAN F. KEBLER. 


Monobromated camphor furnishes us with crystals of at least two 
particular habits, prisms and scales. Exactly what it is that deter- 
mines the habit of a crystal is not known. Experiments appear 
indicate that impurities exert a powerful influence on the forms of 
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crystals developed. The presence of sodium hydroxide in a solu- 
tion of sodium chloride may cause the latter to crystallize in octa- 
hedra instead of the usual cubes, and the presence of the same 
agent in a concentrated solution of common alum conduces to the 
formation of cubes instead of the customary octahedra. 


It frequently happens that a well-developed crystal can be seen 
within a larger crystal, both being of the same form and composi- 
tion. Occasionally, we meet one form of crystal enveloping another 


form. Prof. Williams, in his admirable work on crystallography, 
cites a crystal of calcite of rhombohedral habit, in the centre of 
which can plainly be seen a darker scalenohedron (Fig. 7). 

The cavernous crystals (Fig. 2), or “ hoppers,” as they are some- 
times called, present another singular form of crystallization. These 
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skeleton forms tend to develop when the crystals grow rapidly, 
Halite, galena and potassium iodide are commonly met with in this 
form. Mr. Foote, of this city, also showed me a shallow, cuplike 
crystal of vanadinite, which was, indeed, phenomenal. Irregulari. 
ties of surfaces are often produced by corrosion subsequent to the 
formation of the crystals. 

Hollow crystals of the following nature are occasionally met 
with: A crystal develops around a foreign substance of a less 
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resisting nature. . This foreign substance, in process of time, i 
removed by chemical or physical agents, leaving a hollow crystal. 
Quartz crystals of this nature have been found. 
Thus, we have examples of one crystal developing around 
another, crystals whose faces are cavernous, irregularities caused by 
corrosion, and hollow crystals, formed as described above ; but, © 
my knowledge, no geometrical, tubular crystals—crystals that have 
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developed around a void or their mother-liquor—have ever been 
seen, at least never reported. 

In the course of some investigations, I obtained a growth of 
hollow crystals of monobromated camphor. I have often crystal- 
lized the above substance, but never before nor since have tubular 
crystals been formed. To me they were full of curiosity, having in 
all my crystallographic studies never seen or heard of hollow crys- 
tals. Prof. Pettee, in charge of mineralogy at the University of 
Michigan, to whom some crystals were sent, reported that the 
specimens sent him were without parallel for hollowness. 

The tubular crystals were obtained as follows: A given quantity 
of crude monobromated camphor was dissolved in an equal weight 
of hot benzin, one-fourth a smuch animal charcoal added as there 
was monobromated camphor, boiled on the water-bath: for about 
fifteen minutes, removed, vigorously rotated, so that the charcoal 
accumulated, cone-shaped, in the centre of the bottom of the flask, 
allowed to cool and crystallize over night. The crystals radiated in 
all directions from the cone-shaped charcoal (Fzg. 3). 

The tubular structure was observed by the mother-liquor retreat- 


ing from the hollow of the crystals while drying them on filter- 


paper. 

The prismatic crystals belong to the monoclinic system; vary in 
length from 2-5 to 4°2 centimeters; in width, from 3 to 4°6 milli- 
meters, and in thickness, from 1-5 to 3:1 millimeters. The cross- 
sections of the crystals as well as the cross-sections of the orifices 
are rhombs. The free ends of the crystals, are terminated by 
single planes, inclined about 45°. A few crystals are terminated 
by two planes, one large and one small plane, forming, nearly, 
aright angle with each other. The supporting ends of the crystals 
are somewhat constricted, on account of the crystal aggregate, 
tapering, in several instances, on the narrow sides, for several centi- 
meters. This distortion of the crystal destroys the symmetry of 
hollow as well as that of the crystal. 

Fig. 4 represents the various crystals in cross-section and side 
views. 

305 CHERRY STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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NOTES ON THE RECENT LITERATURE OF BOTANY 
AND MATERIA MEDICA. 


By GEORGE M. BERINGER. 


In accepting the commission of the editor to prepare for the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY reviews and abstracts from the 
current literature of botany and materia medica, the writer fully 
realizes the impossibility of at all presenting a large portion of the 
most valuable purely scientific labors of botanists, and must neces. 
sarily restrict the contributions to those most salient matters of 
more or less interest to pharmaceutical readers. 

: Botanical nomenclature continues to occupy 
Botanical a large share of the attention of systematic’ 
Nomenclature. botanists, especially in America, Since the 
action of the Botanical Section of the A.A. 
A.S., at the Rochester meeting in 1892, the discussion has been 
persistently maintained. At the Madison meeting in 1893, the 
botanists deemed it advisable to take even a more advanced stand, 
adopting the rule of priority in toto. The resolutions of the pre 
vious year were amended, and the clause of Section III, which had 
decided that the earliest specific name zs not to be retained if itis 
identical with the generic name or with a specific name previously 
used in that genera, was repealed. 

The repeal of this clause is to be regretted, as it has rendered pos- 
sible the adoption of such barbarian scientific names as Apios Apios, 
Hepatica Hepatica, Benzoin Benzoin, Barbarea Barbarea, Abutilon 
Abutilon, Linaria Linaria, and Catalpa Catalpa. 

The « List of Pteridophyta and Spermatophyta Growing Without 
Cultivation in Northeastern America,” prepared by the committee 
appointed by these conventions, represents the views of the most 
progressive of the nomenclaturists, and has focussed the discussion 
which, in some directions, has become quite personal and acrimonious. 
It is significant that these radical ideas of nomenclature are being 
largely adopted by American botanical writers, and that in sucha 
classical work as “ Sargent’s Silva of North America,” these rules are 
being strictly followed. 

The following list shows a few of the changes proposed in the 
names of some of the best known-plants. To pharmacists it is im 
teresting to note the changes these views effect in the names of ‘ 
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drug-yielding plants, and especially those that are official, and will 
indicate some of the changes likely to appear in the next edition of 


our Pharmacopceia : 


| Names as Given in Gray’s 
Manual or the Present 
Pharmacopceia. 


Official Drug 


Common Name. 


. .| Agropyrum repens (L.), 
| Beauv... 
if variifolium 


Triticum 


Sassafras .. ‘ 
| Sassafras. officinale, 

Nees. 

Pinus mitis, Michx. . 
| Pinusinops, Ait. .... 
Amianthium muscetox- 
| icum, Gray 
False Solomon's Seal . | Smilacina racemosa, 
Desf. 

| Cypripedium .| Cypripedium pubescens, 
| “Swartz 

Myrica aspien ifolia, 

E 


Yellow-Pine 
Scrub-Pine 
Fly-Poison 


Larger Yellow 
Lady's Slipper... 
Sweet Fern 
ndl. | 
Alnus 
Willd 
| Fagus | 
| Ait. 
Quercus falcata, 
| Michx. 
| Quercus virens, Ait. 
Ulmus fulva, Michx. 
Maclura aurantiaca, 
| Nutt. 
| Fagopyrum esculentum, 
Moench. 
Nymphea 
Ait. 


Spanish-Oak 


Live Oak 
Slippery Elm 
Osage Orange 


Buckwheat . 


Sweet-scented odorata, 


Water Lily 


Magnolia glauca,L. . 
Mepatica triloba, 
Chaix. 


Magnolia ( 1880) 
Liverwort 


Spice Bush. . 


sis, D. C. 
Corydaiis Canader- 
sis, Goldie... . 
Sinapis alba. .| Brassica alba(L.), 
fil. et Thomp 
| { Nasturtium Armora- ) 
| cia, Fries. . 
|} Cochlearia 
| cia, L 
| Rhus Cotinoides, 
Nutt. 
| Ampelopsis 
lis, 
CEnothera 


{ Dicentra 


Squirrel Corn > 


White Mustard... 
Horse-radish Asmore- 
American Ipecac. . . 
Smoke Tree 

Virginia Creeper. . . qe: 
Evening Primrose . biennis, 

L 
Foeniculum 


Gilibert 
Statice 


Feeniculum . . | 


Marsh Rosemary 


L 
Mentha viridis, L. 


Spearmint 
Taraxacum officinal 


Mentha Viridis 
Dandelion 


Taraxacum... 


Proposed Names. 


Agropyron! repens (L.) 
Beauv. 


Sassafras Sassafras (L.) 
Karst. 


Pinus echinata Mill. 
Pinus Virginiana Mill. 
Chrosperma muscztoxi- 
cum ( Walt.) Kuntze. 
Vagnera racemosa (L.) 
Moron 
Cyprip 
Mill. 
Comptonia peregrina 
(L.) Coulter. 
Alnus rugosa (Ehrh.) 
Koch, 
Fagus atropunicea 
(Marsh.) Sudw. 
Quercus digitata (Marsh.) 
Sudw. 
Quercus Virginiana Mill. 
Ulmus pubescens Walt. 
— pomiferum 
R 


ium hirsutum 


Fagopyrum 

L.) K 

Castalia odorata (D 
and), Woodv. & W 

Nymphza advena 
and. 

Magnolia Virginiana L. 

Hepatica Hepatica (L.) 
Karst. 

Benzoin Benzoin (L.) 
Coulter. 


Bicuculla Canadensis 
(Goldie) Millsp. 


Sinapis alba L. 


Roripa Armoracia (L.) 
Hitchcock. 


Porteranthus stipulatus 
(Muhl.) Britton. 

Cotinus Cotinoides (Nutt.) 
Britton. 

Parthenocissus quinque- 
folia (L.) Planch. 


Onagra biennis 
Scop. 

Foeeniculum Fceniculum 
(L.) Karst, 

Limonium Carolinianum 
(Walt.) Britton. 

Mentha spicata, L. 

Taraxacum Taraxacum 
(L.) Karsten. 


‘Simply a correction of spelling. Polygala senaga likewise replaces Polygala senega for 


the same reason. 


Couch-Grass .....| . 
| 
Spatter-Dock .... Nuphar advena, R. | 
| 
Lindera benzoin, | 
Blume......+..| 
Canaden- )} | 
| 
1monuium, | 
| 
| 
% 
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Prof. J. C. Arthur, Zhe Americau Naturalist, 
Development Due September, 1895, p. 804, regards maturity ag 
to the Use applying to the seed as a whole and viabily 
ef Unripe Seed. to the embryo, the physiological processes 
associated therewith being quite distinct. The author shows from 
personal experiments, as well as from recorded work of others, that 
considerable number of seed from unripe fruit will germinate s0 
that viability precedes maturity, The writer holds that a seed is 
simply a young plant, enclosed in a protective covering, and accom. 
panied by surplus nutriment. The resting condition of a seed is 
not essential to germination, but is purely incidental and designed 
to aid in distribution. 

The seed and sometimes the associated parts of the fruit will con- 
tinue to develop under circumstances which put a stop to all 
growth in the vegetative parts. This phenomenon is known as 
after-ripening. There are marked deviations from normal develop- 
ment in plants from immature seed. The seedlings are weaker, the 
rate of germination is generally slower and the plant is less able to 
withstand unfavorable conditions. In plants from green seeds there 
is an increase in the number of fruits, but they are smaller. This 
tendency is said to have been practically applied by Von Mons to 
the raising of apples, in order to check too vigorous growth and to 
increase fruitfulness. Plants from unripe seed have the advantage 
of ripening their fruit earlier. It was pointed out by Goodale, in 
1885, and since by Goff, that some early market varieties of vege. 
tables indicate that they have been originated through the use of 
green seed. 

J. W. Toumey, Botanical Gazette, August, 

Vegetal Dissemi- p. 356, calls attention to the persistence with 

Genus Opuntia. which these plants retain moisture. A thick 

epidermis, with small sunken stomata and 
evaporating surface reduced to a minimum by their condensed form, 
enables them to remain green for months, even when exposed to 
the dry and scorching heat from the southwestern plains. Half of 
one of the segments of O. dasilaris placed in a small box, without 
either soil or moisture, produced a slender branch 5 1 inches long, — 
having lost only 15 per cent. of its total weight in that time. This 
branch subsequently developed a second branch for about 2 inches 
in length before drying up. If these segments fall to the ground — 
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even in the driest season of the year, the contained moisture is 
sufficient to enable them to put forth roots, a new plant resulting. 

The function of the spines in the Cactacez has been generally 
asserted to be largely for protection; the writer claims that the 
cylindrical opuntias depend largely for dissemination upon the readi- 
ness with which the branches break off and upon the highly devel- 
oped barbed spines. The flat opuntias are nearly all smooth, but 
here the usual habit is prostrate or semi-prostrate, so that the 
branches bending or creeping take root at the joints. The young 
branches of the plato-puntia are likewise more easily detached. 
This appears to be the prevailing method of dissemination, so much 
so that several species have almost lost the power of seed produc- 
tion, and even in species not sterile, owing to the unfavorable 
climate, the seed seldom germinate. 

This vice-presidential address of Professor 

Development of J. C. Arthur, before Section G, of the A.A. A. 

Physiology. S., at the Springfield meeting in August, is 
published in the Botanical Gazette, September, 
p. 381, and will repay careful perusal. Physiology deals with 
what plants do, their methods of activity, their behavior ; while the 
other divisions of botany treat of what plants are or have been, their 
form, structure and relation of parts. 

Only the vaguest notions are current regarding the nutrition of 
plants, the uses of the leaves, the movements of sap, the purposes 
of color, and the means by which new positions are assumed. This 
ignorance is primarily due to the fact that almost nothing can be 
learned of the functions of plants from direct observation. 

Vegetable physiology, as the term is generally employed, is not 
a homogeneous science. The most obvious distinction to be made 
in the physiological aspect of organisms is in regard to their ma- 
turity. In the embryonic or juvenile condition, it manifests pecu- 
liarities of the highest import, quite unlike those of the adult. The 
physiology of reproduction belongs here, and includes not only a 
study of the formation and increase of the young plants, that is, 
embryology, but genesiology as well, that is, the philosophy of the 
transmission of qualities and powers from the parent to the offspring. 
Vines has recently called attention to the fact that even vegetative 
teproduction, as in the case of the growth of a plant from a cutting, 
brings about rejuvenescence of the protoplasm, the new individual 
showing the characters of youth and not of maturity. 
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The author adopts the term “Caliology” for the physiological 
study of the cell, including both its reproductive and vegetative 
aspects. The activities of the plant may be considered from two 
standpoints: that of the plant’s individual economy and of the 
plant’s social economy, or its relation to other plants and animals 
and the world at large. The inappropriateness of the terms biology 
and phytobiology, to the study of the latter division, is referred to 
Ecology is the term which has been proposed almost simultaneously 
in America and in England, for the study of the external or socio. 
logical economy of the adult plant. The approved tendency is to 
restrict the usage of the term “ vegetable physiology” to the con- 
sideration of the internal or individual economy dealing with the 
most vital problem of how the individual lives. 

In the Botanical Gazette, October, p. 458, 

Nature and Life} T, MacDougal reviews the work of Arthur 

de Meyer,” which modifies materially the accepted 

Starch Grains. , 

views on these subjects. According to this 
investigator, starch grains are true sphere crystals, in every way 
analogous to the sphere crystals of inulin, and are composed of two 
forms of amylose and a trace of amylodextrin. In an anomalous 
form, which colors reddish-brown with iodine, the proportion of 
amylodextrin is very large. This red starch is characteristic of a 
large number of saprophytes, but has been found in less than a 
score of the higher green plants. Meyer finds that the action of 
diastase on starch is a purely katalytic process, and in every way 
analogous to the katalytic action ‘of acids, except that it is more 
easily influenced by external conditions, such as heat, etc. 

The validity of the observations upon which is based Nageli’s 
hypothesis as to the growth and structure of starch grains, is 
denied in toto. The grains have their origin and growth entirely 
within chromatophores, where they are held as long as the cell is 
living. Growth consists of the superposition of new layers of 
materials on those previously formed. The layers are due to the 
periodic activity of the chromatophore. The contour is due entirely 
to the pressure exerted on the chromatophore by the cytoplasm, and 
the size depends upon the biologic relations of the plant. Thus, in 


2Arthur Meyer, Untersuchungen iiber die Starkekorner der hOheren 
Gustave Fischer, Jena, 1895. 
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rapidly germinating seeds, or in other structures where rapid solu- 
tion of reserve material is desired, the grains are small, and easily 


fissured. 
Mr. R. A. Rolfe has monographed the genus 


Vanillas of Vanilla, and the Kew Bulletin for August, p. 

Commerce. 169, abstracts the historical and descriptive 

account of the species yielding the commer- 

cial fruits. Four species appear to yield all the vanillas of com- 

merce, and two other species are indicated as worthy of experi- 
mentation in this connection. 

Vanilla planifolia’ Andr., Bot. Rep., viii (1808), t. §38.—A tall 
climber, with very long, somewhat flexuose, succulent, green stems, 
and slender, flexuose or twining, white, aerial roots, opposite to the 
leaves. Leaves subsessile, oblong, acute or shortly acuminate, suc- 
culent, bright green, 4 to 9 inches long, 114 to 2% inches broad. 
Racemes axillary, 2 to 3 inches long. Bracts numerous, spirally 
arranged, oblong, sub-acute or obtuse, concave or conduplicate, 2 to 
6 lines long, gradually diminishing upwards. Pedicels, 1% to 2 
inches long; green. Sepals and petals linear, oblong and obtuse ; 2 
lines long; light, glaucous green. Lip trumpet-shaped, a little 
shorter than the sepals and petals, of the same color, united to the 
sides of the column to near its apex, and then convolute around it ; 
apex three-lobed, mid-lobe longer and retuse, margin revolute and 
denticulate, nerves carinate, and those in front densely crenulate, 
verruculose, buff yellow; disc with a tuft of retrorse hairs about the 
middle. Column clavate; 1% to 14% inches long; hairy on the 
face. Capsule elongated linear, obscurely trigonous ; 6 to 9 inches 
long; 6 to 7 lines broad. 


* As Salisbury’s name, Myobroma fragrans, antedates that of Andrews, it is 
apparent that, if the law of priority be here applied, the correct binomial would 
be Vanilla fragrans (Salisb.). There were at least four binomials applied by 
earlier authors; but as several species were in each case confounded under the 
same name, it is difficult to decide positively which of these yet older names 
should be retained for this species. If, however, we accept the determinations 
of Rolfe, that these names in part referred to this species, and adhere to the 
Priority rule, the synonomy would appear to be : 

Vanilla Vanilla (1,.), 1753. 

Vanilla Mexicana (Mill.), 1761. 

Vanilla aromatica (Su.), 1799. 

Vanilla fragrans (Salisb.), 1807. 

Vanilla planifolia (Andr.), 1808. 
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Habitat, southeastern Mexico, in the Vera Cruz district, Misantla 
and Yucatan, also in British Honduras, Guatemala and Costa Rica. 
Cultivated in the Mascarene Islands, Java, the West Indies, and 
other parts of the tropics. 

This species produces the true Mexican vanilla of commerce, 
which has been known ever since the discovery of America by the 
Spaniards, and which was described by Clusius as long ago as 1665, 
under the name of Lobus Oblongus Aromaticus. _ Its early history 
is much confused, as, for a long time, three or four species were 
confounded together, and, even when the present one was described, 
it was not known as the source of the vanilla of commerce, which 
was then, and for a long time afterwards, thought to be the V. aps. 
matica, Sw. (2. e., V. inodora Schiede). It was introduced to culti- 
vation about 1739, but was probably soon afterwards lost. The 
Marquis of Blanford reintroduced it about the beginning of the 
present century, and it flowered in the collection of the Right Hon. 
Charles Greville, at Paddington, in 1807, whence it can be directly 
traced to various continental gardens, to Java, where Blume rede. 
scribed it under the name of V. viridifiora, and to Reunion, thus 
originating the present industry in that island. Salisbury’s Myo 
broma fragrans (1807)* was drawn from the same individual as the 
original V. planifolia, Andrews. V. sativa and V. sylvestris, of 
Schiede, are chiefly known by the original descriptions, but are 
evidently forms of the same species, differing only in the length of 
the fruit; the former being a cultivated race, and the latter a 
wild original. 

Vanilla pheantha, Rchb. f—General habit of the preceding. 
‘Bracts fewer and larger, broadly elliptical-oblong, sub-obtuse; 3 t 
7 lines long, 2 to 4 lines broad, Flowers larger; pedicels green. 
Sepals and petals, 214 to 234 inches long; greenish-yellow. Lip 
greenish-yellow, whitish in the throat, apex obscurely three-lobed 
and nearly truncate, nerves not carinate in front, disc with a pairdt 
hairy lines extending from the central tuft of hairs towards the base, 
Capsule linear-oblong, obscurely compressed; 3 inches long, ¥ inch 
broad. 

Habitat, West Indies, Cuba, St. Vincent, Trinidad. This 1s a 
indigenous species which has been confused with V. planifolia, 
Andr., though it is easily distinguished by its much larger flowets 
lip without verrucose disc, and its much shorter fruit. It is cultivate 
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in the Botanic Gardens of Jamaica and Trinidad, but there is no 
evidence of its fruit being of any commercial value. 

Vanilla Pompona Schiede.—General habit of V. planifolia Andr, 
but leaves large,6 to II inches long, 1% to 4% inches broad. 
Bracts larger and rather more fleshy ; pedicels yellow-green; sepals 
and petals 3 to 3% inches long, greenish yellow. Lip bright yel- 
low, nerves somewhat thickened, central tuft consisting of descending 
imbricated scales rather than hairs. Capsule linear-oblong, strongly 
trigonous, 6 to 7 inches long, 1 to 114 inches broad. Habitat, south. 
eastern Mexico, Papantla and Colipa, valley of the Cordova, Nicar- 
agua, Panama, Columbia, Tolima, Venezuela, Trinidad, British 
Guiana, Surinam, Cayenne. Cultivated in Martinique, Guadaloupe 
and possibly other localities. This species is much more widely 
diffused than V. planifolia, and its fruit has long been known as an 
article of commerce, being now usually sold under the name of West 
Indian Vanillons. It is the “ Grosse Vanille” of Aublet, the “Bay- 
nilla de acguiles” of Humboldt, and the “ Baynilla Pompona” of 
Schiede. The podsare more difficult to dry, and they fetch a much 
lower price in the market. 

Vanilla Gardneri Rolfe——Stems fleshy thick; leaves subsessile, 
oblong, obtuse, fleshy; raceme short, thick; bracts ovate obtuse, rigid, 
prominent; sepals petal-like, linear, lanceolate sub-obtuse; lip oblong 
sub-entire, faintly submembranaceous, nerves scarcely thickened; disc 
subpubescent crested, column clavate, capsule unknown. Habitat, 
Brazil, in dry, rocky places, Paranagua, Natividade, Pernambuco, Para, 
A species allied to V. Pompona, Schiede, but with leaves about half 
the size, longer racemes, with smaller not reflexed bracts, and rather 
smaller, more membranous flowers. Gardner confounded it with 
V. planifolia Andr., and remarked: “This is the plant which yields 
the vanilla in Brazil, though, unfortunately, his specimens are with- 
out fruit. There are pods in the Kew museum labelled ‘ Brazilian 
or Bahia Vanilla,’ which are 54 inches long by fully 1 inch broad, 
fleshy and distinctly triquetrous, and thus approaching those of V. 
Pompona, but with a rank odor. These are probably produced by 
the present species. V. appendiculata, Rolfe, is indigenous to 
British Guiana. The fruit is aromatic, but it is uncertain if it has 
any economic value.” 

V. odorata, Presi, of Ecuador, Guayaquil, is only known from de- 
scription. Presl remarks that, although fruits had been collected 
thirty-six years, they still retained their aromatic fragrance. 
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J. S. Ward, in the Pharmaceutical Fournal, 
September 7, 1895, describes a false chire 
which had in the English mall 
by a broker. The loose bundles resembled a 
parcel of dried broom tops. Each plant was complete, root and 
stem being perfect ; the branches slightly broken, the leaves mostly 
absent. Intermixed were some extremely slender stems, panicles of 
pedicellate flowers, corolla and calyx, and glandular hairs; a few 
leaves only could be found, which were slender and much broken, 
The stems are from ¥% to inch in thickness, near the base woody, 
quadrangular, furrowed, smooth, slightly knotty at the points from 
which the branches spring. The longitudinal furrows are continued 
through the roots, which have numerous fine radicles. The leaves 
are opposite, decussate; branches erect or forming an acute angle 
with the stem, terminal shoots extremely slender. The whole isa 
little more than 2 feet in length. The origin proved to be Andro. 
graphis paniculata, Nees. This plant belongs to the order Acan- 
thacez, and is described by Hooker as indigenous to a large portion 
of India. It is known there as Indian Chiretta. 
An interesting Ustilago on Zizania latfolia 
Novel Uses is described by P, Hennings, in Hedwigia, It 
of a Smut. is sold in the markets of Tonkin as a vegeta- 
ble. Japanese women are said to color the 
eyebrows and hair with the spores mixed with oil. These are like- 
wise mixed with lac to produce rusty-colored wares.— Botanical Ga 
settle. 
The Sakais living in the plains employ the 
q Antaris poison; the Sakais of the hills use 
2 poison prepared from three hill plants 
called Jpoh Aker, Prual and Lampong. Dt 
Stapf has determined that the Ipoh Aker is probably from a new 
species of Strychnos, closely allied to S. maingayi. Prual is froma 
Rubiacez, the Coptosapelta flavescens, Karth. An examination of 
the root bark, by Dr. Ralph Stockman, indicates that in future it 
must be classified among the poisonous plants.— Kew Bulletin, June 


and July, 1895. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF RHUBARB, 


By Dr. J. OSWALD HESSE. 
Reprinted from the Pharmaceutical Journal, October 19, 1895. 


According to the investigations of Schlossberger and Dopping,’ 
rhubarb contains, in addition to three resins—aporetin, phaeoretin 
and erythroretin—as an essential constituent, chrysophanic acid, 
which was, on the basis of its properties and analysis, declared by 
them to be identical with the chrysophanic acid which had pre- 
viously been obtained by Rochleder and Heldt from the yellow 
lichen, Physcia parietina? This chrysophanic acid of rhubarb was 
subsequently observed by Warren de la Rue and Hugo Miiller, ina 
sediment from rhubarb tincture which had been kept for a long 
time, and they showed how this substance could be prepared from 
rhubarb by means of benzene. They adopted the name of chryso- 
phan, as the substance has not the character of an acid, but their 
proposal has not been generally followed. These observers also 
obtained another constituent of rhubarb, viz: emodin; to which 
they gave the formula C,H,,O,,, representing chrysophan or chry- 
sophanic acid by the formula C,,H,O,, which had been adopted by 
Rochleder and Heldt for the chrysophanic acid of Physcia. 

Meanwhile, Gerhardt had suggested that the formula of chryso- 
phanic acid should be C,,H,,O,, and that it was in some way related 
to alizarin. At the instigation of Rochleder, the chrysophanic acid 
of rhubarb was then further investigated by Pilz,* who confirmed 
the results obtained by Schlossberger and Dépping, and concluded 
that the formula suggested by Gerhardt was incorrect. In a sub- 
sequent investigation, however, Rochleder® obtained results per- 
fectly in accordance with Gerhardt’s formula, and he explained this 
difference as being due to the circumstance that the substance can- 
not be dried at 100° C., but is rendered anhydrous only when 
heated to 115° C. in a current of carbonic anhydride. Still later, 
this formula was found to be incorrect, when Liebermann and O. 
Fischer showed that the sublimed substance has the formula 


_ ‘Annalen der Chem. Pharm., 50, 213. 
*Ibid., a8, 12. 
“Chem. Soc. Quart. Journ., 10, 300. 
‘Chem. Centralbl., 1862, p. 6. 
‘Berichte, 2, 374. 
8, 1102. 
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C,,H,,O,, and that it is closely related to emodin, for which the 
formula C,,H,,O, was deduced by Liebermann’ from his own analy. 
ses, as well as from those of De la Rue and Miiller. 

According to Kubly,’ chrysophanic acid exists only in very small 
amount in fresh rhubarb, but is produced by the alteration of a 
glucoside, to which he gave the name of chrysophan. Proctor has 
also observed a formation of chrysophanic acid in rhubarb under the 
influence of exposure to air in contact with water and caustic alkali. 

Schroff" considers that chrysophanic acid is the active principle 
of rhubarb. However, the substance with which Schroff operated 
was not the chrysophanic acid of rhubarb, but that of Physcia, and, 
moreover, it was not pure. On the other hand, v. Auer" experi- 
mented with the chrysophanic acid of rhubarb, and found that it had 
no action upon the intestinal canal. According to his results, the 
purgative constituent of rhubarb is still unknown. 

In prefacing the account of my investigation with these remarks, 
I must also state that it was undertaken in consequence of the 
observation” that the composition of chrysophanic acid obtained 
from Physcia parietina is not represented by the formula C,,H,0, 
which has been found by Liebermann and Fischer to represent the 
sublimed chrysophanic acid of rhubarb, Rochleder’s statement 
that the chrysophanic acid of rhubarb loses some water at 115°C, 
suggested the possibility that at the temperature of sublimation 
there might be a further elimination of water, and that the sublimed 
substance might be a product of condensation. It appears, how- 
ever, from my investigation of the subject, that neither the state- 
ments of Rochleder and Heldt relating to the composition of chry- 
sophanic acid from Physcia, nor those of Schlossberger and Dopping, 
De la Rue and Miiller, or Pilz and Rochleder, in reference to the 
chrysophanic acid of rhubarb, are correct, but I have been able to 
confirm the results of Liebermann and Fischer. Moreover, the 
chrysophanic acid of Physcia is not identical with that of rhubarb, 
and the opinion expressed by Schlossberger and Dépping that these 


'Berichte., 8, 970. 

‘Neues Rep. fiir Pharm., 17, 216. 
*Pharm. Journ. [3], 25, 233. 

” Vierteljahresch. fir Pharm., 5, 269. 
"De Rad. Rhei. Dorpat, 1859. 

ielig’ Annalen, 284, 177. 
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substances were identical, may be ascribed to impurity of the mate- 
rial in their hands. 

Ina previous paper I have described the chrysophanic acid of 
Physcia under the name of physcion, and as having a composition 
represented by the formula— 


C,,H,,0, = C,,H,O,(OH),(OCH,). 


The composition of the chrysophanic acid of rhubarb is represented 
by the formula— 
C,;H,,0, = C,;H,0,(OH),. 


and I propose retaining for it the name chrysophanic acid, although 
the term is incorrect, because this substance does not possess the 
characters of an acid, as has been already pointed out by De la Rue 
and Miiller. 

The material operated upon in this investigation was Chinese 
rhubarb; one pound in a state of fine powder was digested with 
five times its weight of ether in a glass flask, and frequently shaken 
during ten days. The ether solution was then poured off, filtered 
and distilled, the distillate being returned to the partially exhausted 
thubarb. By repeating this treatment several times until, in the 
course of three months, ten successive portions of extract had been 
obtained, the rhubarb powder was still only imperfectly extracted ; 
ithad a grayish yellow color and became red upon the addition of 
caustic potash solution, probably owing to the presence of some 
thein. 

The somewhat considerable quantities of ether extract obtained 
as residues assumed a crystalline condition on cooling. When 
treated with cold 80 per cent. alcohol a dark brown solution was 
formed, and a pulverulent crystalline substance remained undis- 
solved. On spontaneous evaporation the solution left an amorphous 
residue containing paler colored crystalline particles consisting of 
crystals of a colorless substance and a residue of chrysophanic 
acid. These crystals could be separated by further treatment of the 
residue with weak alcohol, and in that way a solution was obtained 
which left, on evaporation, a perfectly amorphous dark brown resi- 
due, possessing in a high degree the purgative property of rhubarb. 
The alcoholic solution of this substance has a bitter and somewhat 
acrid taste, when boiled with hydrochloric acid it did not yield 
tither chrysophanic acid or sugar. This extract contained almost 
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the whole of the active constituent of the drug, and conseq 

that does not appear to be of the nature of a glucoside. The resin. 
ous character of this substance, however, deterred me from under. 
taking any further investigation of it, and I proceeded to examine 
the above-mentioned crystalline powder, which consisted essentially 
of chrysophanic acid, emodin, and a new substance, rhein. 


I. CHRYSOPHANIC ACID. 


The crystalline residue separated from the extract was repeatedly 
treated with a dilute solution of potassium carbonate at a tempera- 
ture of about 40° C., in a vessel from which air was excluded, until 
a solution was eventually obtained which did. not become sensibly 
red-colored within twenty-four hours. The undissolved portion of 
the powder was then dissolved in alcohol or glacial acetic acid and 
recrystallized until the melting point of the crystals was 178° C. 

Pure chrysophanic acid does not dissolve at the normal tempera- 
ture in a water solution of potassium or sodium carbonate, On 
boiling, a little is dissolved, forming a red solution, from which the 
greater part of the chrysophanic acid is again deposited on cooling, 
But the solution still remains colored red, probably indicating that 
some part of the chrysophanic acid has, under the influence of expo- 
sure to the air, been converted into emodin, the substance most nearly 
related to it, with which it is associated in rhubarb. Chrysophanic 
acid is quite insoluble in a water solution of potassium or sodium 
bicarbonate. When crystallized from alcohol or glacial acetic acid 
it forms golden-yellow laminz, resembling moss in their arrange- 
ment; these crystals melt at 178° C,; they are not hygroscopic, 
neither do they lose water when heated to 115° C., or at higher 
temperatures. The composition of chrysophanic acid is represented 
by the formula C,;H,,O,,. 


Calculated. Found. 
Carbon 70°81 
Hydrogen 3°87 


When chrysophanic acid is treated with hydriodic acid (1-7 Sp 
gr.) no alkyl iodide is formed, but the substance is converted by 


reduction into chrysophan-hydro-anthron, C,,H,,O;, which dissolves 
in the alkaline liquid with a wine-red color, but apparently is not 


again converted into chrysophanic acid on shaking the solution | 
with air. In this particular there is a difference between this sub- 
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stance and the chrysophan-hydro-anthron prepared in a different 
way by Liebermann ;* but I am disposed to think that the differ- 
ence is due to some accidental circumstance. 


2. EMODIN. 


This substance is dissolved, together with rhein, by the solution 
of potassium carbonate, with which the pulverulent residue is treated 
in separating chrysophanic acid. The solution acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid was shaken with ether, and, on evaporating the ether, 
a residue was left consisting essentially of emodin and rhein. By’ 
treatment with boiling toluene, emodin is extracted from the resi- 
due, and most of it is deposited again as the solution cools; on 
evaporating the toluene, a further sma!l portion of emodin is obtain- 
able, which may be conveniently put aside for further treatment 
with toluene. The crystals first deposited were then dissolved in 
hot glacial acetic acid,and the solution mixed with boiling water 
until crystallization commenced, the emodin then separated in well- 
defined, orange-colored prisms containing one molecule of water, 
which is given off at 120° C., the crystals then becoming dull. 


Calculated for 
C,,H,.0,+H,0. Found. 


6°25 6°30 


Calculated for 
C,;H,,0s. Found. 


66°35 

3°93 
Anhydrous emodin melts about 250° C. It dissolves readily in 
a cold water solution of potassium or sodium carbonate with purple- 
red color; very readily in caustic potash or soda. It also dissolves 
readily in ammonia solution, and, on addition of lead acetate, a 
flocculent, amorphous, purple-colored precipitate is formed. Emodin 
is freely soluble in alcohol, especially with the aid of heat, and the 
solution has an acid reaction. When treated with hydriodic acid 
(:7 sp. gr.) in Zeisel’s apparatus, there is not any formation of 
methyl iodide, as might be expected; but, on the contrary, emodin 
‘is reduced in the same manner as chrysophanic acid, chrysophan- 
oxyhydro-anthron, C,$H,,O,, being produced. On recrystallizing 
this product from hot glacial acetic acid, it forms pale yellow shin- 


* Berichte, 21, 436. 
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ing laminz, which melt between 230° and 240° C., and become 
dark-colored. 


Calculated for 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 


The formation of this product from emodin is represented by the 
equation ; 
C,,H,,O, \ 
4HI 


3. RHEIN. 


In treating the mixture of emodin and rhein with hot toluene, 
the rhein remains undissolved, and may then be purified by recrys- 
tallization from hot glacial acetic acid. It forms microscopic yel- 
lowish-brown scales, is only sparingly soluble in hot or cold alcohol, 
almost insoluble in toluene, benzene, ether or cold glacial acetic 
acid, and is but slightly soluble in the boiling acid. When heated 
to 280° C. it does not undergo any alteration; considerably above 
that temperature it melts and is decomposed, forming a black 
liquid. Rhein is quite insoluble in water; its alcoholic solution is 
distinctly acid. At the normal temperature it dissolves readily in 
caustic potash or soda, also in solution of potassium or sodium Car- 
bonate, with a deep purple-red color. When a solution of rhein in 
potassium carbonate is mixed with solid potassium carbonate a. 
compound of rhein with potassium is separated as an amorphous 
purple mass. Rhein also dissolves in a solution of potassium or 
sodium bicarbonate, but not so rapidly as in a solution of neutral 
carbonate. It dissolves also with purple color in ammonia, and the 
solution forms flocculent amorphous precipitates of a purple color 
on addition of lead acetate, agentic nitrate, or barium chloride. 

When a solution of rhein in caustic alkali or in other basic sol- 
vents is mixed with hydrochloric acid the rhein is separated in @ 
colloid condition, and from very concentrated solution it presents the 
appearance of a translucent, slimy mass. When these solutions are 
boiled with excess of hydrochloric acid the rhein soon assumes the 
sparingly soluble crystalline condition above described. In the 


colloid condition rhein is much more soluble in ether than the cry= 
talline substance. It. has a sweetish acid taste, and does not appeaf 
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to possess any purgative property. The composition of rhein is 
represented by the formula C,,H,,O, 


Calculated. Found: 
Carbon 62°93 62°95 
Hydrogen . 3°54 


By treatment with hydriodic acid (1-7 sp. gr.), rhein does not 
yield any alkyl iodide, but it appears to undergo alteration in the 
same manner as chrysophanic acid and emodin. The immediate 
product thus obtained was very probably chrysophan-dioxy-hydro- 
anthron ; it was a pale yellow crystalline product, but I was unable 
to obtain it in a condition fit for analysis by recrystallization from 
glacial acetic acid, as the solution gradually became dark-colored, 
and deposited an unpromising semi-crystalline powder. ; 

When rhein is heated to 85° C. with a large excess of acetic anhy- 
dride for several days, it is gradually converted into a pale yellow 
crystalline powder consisting of minute scales, which melt between 
262° and 265° C., after previously softening. This derivative of 
thein is very sparingly soluble in hot glacial acetic acid or in hot 
alcohol, but it dissolves readily in water solutions of potassium car- 
bonate or caustic potash. These solutions have an intense purple 
color. When the potash solution is heated for some time, the pro- 
duct of acetylation is reconverted into rhein and acetic acid accord- 
ing to the equation— 


C,;H(C,H,O)O, C,;H,.0, 
H,0 ~~ (C,H,O, 


A determination of the acetic acid so produced gave the following 
results : 
Calculated. 
13°I p. c. 


Calculated for 


62°19 
3°65 
_ When this product or rhein is heated to 190° C. for five hours 
with acetic anhydride in a sealed tube, further acetylation takes 
place, and diacetyl rhein, C,,H,(C,H,O),O,, is produced. This com- 
pound was obtained in the form of small greenish-yellow needles; it 
dissolved more readily in glacial acetic acid or in acetic anhydride 


Analysis of the acetylated substance gave : 
ron 
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than the mono-acetyl derivative, especially on heating, and was to 
some extent soluble in dilute acetic acid. It was readily soluble, 
also, in potassium carbonate solution, caustic potash, or ammonia, 
and with purple color. On heating in potash solution, rhein and 
acetic acid are reproduced according to the equation— 
— 


2C,H,O, 


Diacetyl-rhein melts at 236° C. Analysis gave the following 


results: 


Calculated for 
Found. 


61°75 
360 

It may be assumed that by longer continued heating, or by some 
other modification of the treatment, rhein would take up two more 
acetyl groups with formation of tetracetyl rhein.‘ Taking that as- 
sumption as well founded it would appear that rhubarb contains a 
series of substances the relations of which to each other may be 
represented by the following formule: 

Chrysophanic acid C, ,H,O,.(OH),. 
Emodin C,,;H,O,.(OH),. 

It may probably also be inferred that these substances originate: 
from a still unknown constituent of rhubarb by oxidation, and, in 
fact, Proctor considers there is reason for believing that after ex- 
tracting rhubarb by means of benzene, chrysophanic acid is again 
formed on exposing the exhausted residue to the action of the aif, 
The entire process of change would then be 


O, unknown chrysophanic acid, > emodin, rhein, 
constituent, 


It must be noted, however, that Proctor does not say that he has 
actually obtained chrysophanic acid in the way suggested. As for 
Kubly’s opinion in respect to the origin of chrysophanic acid, I con- 
sider that it is open to considerable doubt, and that his chrysopham 
was probably nothing else than impure rhein. 

It is well known that rhubarb frequently presents a streaked ap- : 
pessoas, and it is stated at at one time red rhubarb was brought 


1 Owing to want of material, I have been unable to try this experiment 
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into the market from China. I am of opinion that the red colora- 
tion in such instances may be due to emodin, and if that be the case 
an explanation might be found of the circumstance that Grothe” 
appears to have obtained only emodin in his examination of rhu- 
barb, though he incorrectly took that substance to be chrysophanic 
acid. This substance does not crystallize in prisms, neither do the 
crystals contain a molecule of water as stated in regard to the sub- 
stance described by Grothe. 

It still remains to be ascertained whether the roots of different 
kinds of rheum are alike in containing the same constituents that I 
have obtained from Chinese rhubarb and described in this paper ; 
also, whether there may be further distinctions between them and 
the constituents of roots of varieties of Rumex. In that respect v. 
Thann® was of opinion that he had proved the identity of rumicin 
and chrysophanic acid ; but Rochleder subsequently raised a ques- 
tion as to the purity of the substances referred to. Moreover, at 
that time, pure chrysophanic acid was.unknown, and it will now be 
desirable to renew the investigation of those varieties ef Kumex in 
which it is said that chrysophanic acid has been found. In this 
connection I must not omit to mention that for some months past 
[have been engaged upon the investigation of the roots of Rumex 
nepalensis," a native of India, and that I have found they contain 
several substances, giving the characteristic reaction with caustic 
potash in common with the above-mentioned constituents of rhubarb, 
though they are certainly, like physcion, quite different substances, 
I intend in a future communication to deal with these substances 
more fully. 


Queensland cherry, the fruit of an Euphorbiaceous plant (Antidesma dalla- 
chyanum, Baill.), is also known as the. Herbert River cherry. The plant yield- 
ing it is a shrub or small tree, closely allied to 4. Ghasembilla, Gertn., of the 
Eastern Archipelago and Ceylon. According to Bailey, ‘‘ the fruit, which, in 
size, equals that of large cherries, is of a sharp acid flavor, resembling that of 
the red currant, which it also equals when made into jelly. As the European . 
fruit is placed among medicinal plants, on account of its juice being grateful 
to the parched palates of persons suffering from fever, this is worthy of a 

Similar place.’—Kew Bulletin. 


Wiggers’ ‘‘ Pharmakognosie,” 1864, p. 242, and Chem. Centraldl., 1862, 
p. 107. 

Annalen Chem. Pharm., 10%, 324. 

" For a supply of this material I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. D. 
Hooper, of Ootacamund. 


“3 
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A FEW REMARKS CONCERNING THE CASTOR-OIL 
BEAN.—RICINUS COMMUNIS, LINN. 


By D. F. DAVENPORT. 


Read before the Meeting of the Georgia Pharmaceutical Association, 
Savannah, 1895. 

Gentlemen of the Georgia Pharmaceutical Association :—Yow have 
made a request of me to write a treatise on a subject which very 
few of us this far South and East know much about. The experi- 
ments which have been made in my locality have been made at my 
expense, and the “returns,” on account of the cold, and of imper- 
fect knowledge of their culture, has resulted rather disastrously, 
Still there are many reasons to believe that South Georgia, and 
especially Sumter County, is admirably adapted to this “ bean.” 

The experiments began by loaning out seed to the farmers in 
various localities in small lots, and giving a guarantee of a price 
per bushel delivered in any quantity at Americus, after September 
1, 1894. Only one farmer made a return of the seed, and one 
other was so delighted with the enterprise that he made his own 
shipments to the Northern market, and this year he has a consider- 
able acreage in their culture. With the others the continued frosts 
killed the young plants, and very few came to maturity. 

Sufficient to say, however, the plant assumes an enormous size, 
and yields abundantly in this soil and climate. As to the character 
of the seed: one large crusher said that the specimen sent from 
Sumter County was the finest he ever saw, and that if we could 
grow beans like the sample sent he would give a contract for several 
thousand bushels. 

Just at this time, however, the “Wilson Bill” took 50 cents 
duty off of castor beans per bushel, and the West Indies up to date 
has “ out-classed ” our section. 

From meagre observations, however, I am sure that, if sufficiently 
understood and extensively cultivated, we have the advantage of 
that now rebellious district, even as it is. 

One thing we must understand thoroughly, and that is theif 
cultivation. All depends upon the knowledge of it. A few facts 
are given, gathered from the St. Louis market, which will be of 
great benefit to those who expect to engage in the enterprise in this ~ 
locality. 


; 
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Almost any soil that will produce wheat or corn will answer for 
the castor bean. When it can be had, a sandy loam is preferable. 
The soil should be dry. Wet, heavy soils are not adapted to its 
successful culture. 

One important fact in connection with the culture of castor beans 
is that it is one of the most fertilizing crops raised. In this respect 
it surpasses even clover. Many farmers say, for fertilizing pur- 
poses, a crop raised upon poor land is worth several dollars per 
acre to the land, on account of the additional fertility gained by it. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


The ground should be put in good condition for the seed, as for 
other crops. One thorough plowing, and three or four harrowings, 
with a heavy harrow, will be a sufficient preparation. 


PLANTING THE SEED. 


The ground is now laid off in rows, 5 or 6 feet apart, each way, 
except that between every sixth and seventh row, a distance of 
about 8 feet between the rows is left one way, to admit a horse 
and wagon or slide to pass, to take the beans when gathered. Hot 
water, somewhat below the boiling point, should be poured over 
the seeds, and they should remain in this water twenty-four hours 
before being planted. The temperature of the water will, of course, 
be gradually reduced to the temperature of the atmosphere. Apply- 
ing the hot water once will be sufficient. If planted without this 
preparation, they are-a great while in germinating, many of them 
not making their appearance for three or four weeks. With this 
preparation they will soon germinate and come up regularly. Some 
farmers put in each hill one-half of those which have hot water 
poured over them, and one-half those which have not; so that if 
the cut-worms destroy the first that come up, a stand may be 
obtained from the others, which will come up a week or two later. 
Good, sound, plump seed should be selected for planting. A bushel 
will plant fifteen to twenty acres. Eight or ten seed should- 
be dropped in each hill. But one, or, at most, two plants are to be 
left ina hill. As the cut-worm is quite destructive to the plants, 
this number of seeds is recommended, so as to be certain of an even 
stand. Of course, replanting can be done; but it is better to avoid 
it, if possible, by planting plenty of seed. The seed should be 
planted as soon as all danger of frost is over. The plants are as 


=; 
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easily destroyed by frost as our common bean, and, therefore, plant. 
ing should be delayed till after the 1st of April. 


AFTER-CULTURE. 

The cultivation of the plants consists in destroying the weeds and 
grass, and keeping the soil open and mellow. These objects are 
chiefly attained by using the horse and cultivator, or small plow, 
working between the rows both ways. It is also necessary to work 
among the plants with hoes, going over them two or three times, 
cutting the weeds away from the plants that cannot be reached with 
the plow or cultivator, and drawing a little mellow earth to the 
plants, gradually reducing the number to-one plant in the hill, 
though two are occasionally left. One strong, vigorous plant, how- 
ever, will produce better seed than two in the same hill, and as great 
a quantity of beans. After the plant is 2 feet high it is capable of 
taking care of itself, and grows rapidly. After heavy rains, however, 
it is still advisable to work between the rows with the horse culti- 
vator, breaking up the crust that has formed on the surface of the 
ground, and opening and loosening the soil to derive a greater 
benefit from the atmosphere. It will be seen that the cultivation is 


as simple as that of corn or of the common bean. 


HARVESTING THE CROP. 


About the first day of July the beans begin to ripen. They are 
produced in pods or husks, on spikes of various lengths, and should 
be gathered as soon as the pods begin to turn brown, to prevent 
loss by their popping out on the field, as beans, when ripe, pop or 
burst from the pod quite a distance. They are gathered by cutting 
off the entire spike. Each plant has a‘number of these, and they 
are produced and ripen in succession till frost. Of course, only 
those exhibiting brown pods should be cut. These spikes are then 
thrown into a wagon or on a slide, passing through the broad rows, 
and hauled away to the 

} DRY YARD, 
which is made on a piece of land near the bean fields, sloping to the 
south, so as to get as much heat as possible from the sun to ripem 
the beans and cause them to burst from the husks. Cut off the 
sod, then roll the ground down hard, and make a fence around the — 
yard by placing boards up against rails laid on crotched sticks OF 
posts; though the fence is not necessary if the yard is made large 
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enough to leave a space outside the beans of 12 or 15 feet, as 
many of the beans will pop that distance, and if the fence is not 
built, or the space left, many of the beans will be lost in ‘the grass 
or field beyond the yard. 

The spikes are occasionally turned over and exposed to the sun, 
until all the seeds have left the husks, when the old spikes are 
taken away and a new supply added. The same process is gone 
through with the entire crop. Great care should be taken to pre- 
vent the beans getting wet. Dirty beans command much less 
price, and sprouted beans are nearly worthless. When rain is 
anticipated, rake the spikes into a heap and cover them with straw, 
plank or tarpaulins; sweep the beans up, clean them with a fanning 
mill, and store in a dry place. Do not attempt to pop them out in 
pops over the fire, as it renders them almost worthless. 


BOARD FLOORS. 


It will undoubtedly pay most farmers to make board floors for 
their “dry yard” to “pop out” their beans on. In this way they 
can keep the beans perfectly clean and free from lumps of hard dirt 
and small stones, which cannot be taken out by a fanning mill or 
screens. Such a floor can be made cheaply in sections, say 8 feet 
wide and 16 feet long, by nailing rough boards planed on one side 
to 2x 4 scantling set on edges, to allow air and rain to pass under- 
neath. These sections can be easily moved by wagon. In case of 
rain the unpopped beans can be raked into one or more piles on 
part of the floor, and the other section used to cover them. When 
the bean season is over they can be used for other purposes, say 
storehouse for grain, etc., or shelter for animals, and the next sea- 
son for dry yard floor,and so on. It will probably pay to paint the 
floor with cheap black paint; black “draws the sun,” which will 
quicken the “ popping out” process. The paint will preserve the 
wood and also prevent the rain from soaking into the floor, thus 
enabling the farmer to spread his beans again much sooner after the 
tain is over. No doubt the extra money received for the castor 
bean will soon pay the entire cost of the floor. 

_ After the beans begin to ripen, the field should be gone over once 
or twice a week until frost. In hot, dry weather, they ripen more 
rapidly than in cool, wet weather. Children can perform this work, 
and a large family of children cannot be more profitably employed 
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than in taking care of a crop of castor beans. The work is all light, 
With a steady horse, children might do all the work. 


FROSTED BEANS. 

Are worth from one-half to two-thirds the price of good beans, 
but must never be mixed with them when sent to the market, as a 
very few frosted beans in a lot of good will reduce the value very 
much, from the inability to separate them economically. 


YIELD, PRICE, ETC. 


The yield will depend much upon the culture bestowed upon the 
crop, upon the season, and the care exercised in gathering and 
ripening the seed. From fifteen to twenty-five bushels to the acre 
is an average yield, Some cultivators will yield considerably more, 
others less. Farmers will do well to pay attention to this crop, for 
which a certain demand exists, and at remunerating cash prices. It 
will pay better than raising cotton, corn, potatoes, wheat, barley, or 
almost any other farm produce. It is not a difficult crop to get to 
market, can be taken by team, or sent by railroad, with more profit 
than most crops, as the value is greater for the same quantity. 

Castor beans have proven a profitable crop. Present market price 
is $1.25 per bushel. 

These directions for the cultivation of castor beans are intended 
to apply to our latitude. It is thought they are sufficiently explicit 
to enable any one to successfully attempt their culture. 

We wish again to urge the farmers and dealers to thoroughly 
clean their castor beans before shipping to market. Well-cleaned 
beans will always bring more, and it is a disadvantage to all but 
the railroad company to pay the freight on dirt, chaff and hulls. 

Castor beans weigh 46 pounds per bushel. The principal mat 
kets for us are New York City and St. Louis. The freight rate per 

100 pounds in bags or barrels is 79 cents. 

There are fixed charges for inspecting castor beans in bulk as for 
lows: two dollars ($2.00) for every bulk car or part bulk car; two 
(2) cents per sack for every car sacks; three (3) cents per sack om 


less than carload lots, and that zo inspection be less than twenty- 


five (25) cents. 
GRADES OF CASTOR BEANS. 


Prime Beans are such as are bright and uninjured, and weigh not 


less than forty-one (41) pounds to the measured bushel whet 


cleaned. 
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Number 2 Beans are such as are bright and uninjured by rain, 
weight not less than thirty-eight (38) pounds to the measured 
bushel when cleaned, and shall be valued at five (5) per cent. less 
than the value of prime beans. 

Rejected Beans are such as are slightly damaged by rain, and 
weight not less than radiant (38) pounds to the measured 
bushel when cleaned. 

No Grade Beans are such as are badly damaged by rains or 
damaged by frost, or weighed less than thirty-eight (38) pounds to 
the measured bushel when cleaned. 

AMERICSU, GA. 


THE EFFECT OF DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES IN THE 
EXTRACTION OF TANNING MATERIALS.' 


By J. GORDON PARKER, PH.D., AND H.R. ProcTsEr, F.I.C. 


In this investigation the authors have endeavored to find what 
ratio the tannin? in various tanning materials bears to the coloring 
matter, and how the same is affected by extracting at different tem- 
peratures? It will be found, on comparing our figures, that many 
tanning materials part with their tannin and coloring matter much 
more readily at about 60° C. than at higher temperatures, and that 
almost every one has its own peculiarities in this respect. To ex- 
tract the tanning and coloring matters a suitable quantity of the 
tanning material in moderately fine powder was placed in a beaker, 
at the bottom of which was some pure silver sand, into which a 
syphon filter was inserted. The beaker was now put into a water- 
bath, and the material covered with distilled water and allowed to 
macerate for about sixteen hours, after which the bath was heated 
so that a thermometer inside the beaker reached the required tem- 
perature, and the extraction commenced ; the liquor, as it syphoned 
slowly over, being replaced by water of the same temperature as that 
required for extraction, which percolated through the material, so 
that a litre was extracted in from two and one-half to three hours. — 


? Abstracted by J. C. Peacock, from the Journal of the Society of Chemical 
‘Industry, July 31, 1895. 

*“Tannin ” is used throughout the paper in the sense of “‘tanning matters” 
absorbed by hide-powder. 

* It will be apparent to the pharmaceutical reader, that what applies here to 
tanning materials may be equally true of many official drugs and their prepara- 
tions, notably the infusions —[Zd. Am. Jour. Px.] 
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It was found that this was practically sufficient water to extract 
all the available tannin and color, very small additional quantities 
being obtained when, for experiment, a second litre was percolated 
at the same temperature. 

The solution was now allowed to cool, filtered, analyzed, and 
measured in a half-inch cell by Lovibond’s tintometer, and the 
results calculated for a half per cent. solution of tanning matter, 
The total colors are expressed numerically in terms of standard 
glasses. The analyses for tannin were made by the hide-powder 
filter method. 

The method of extraction was in each case identical, so that the 
results obtained may be compared with one another, while, for the 
sake of accuracy, it was found necessary to make at least three 
extractions at each temperature, stating our results as the mean of 
the three analyses. Our first experiments were made with a some- 
what poor sample of Belgian oak bark, 40 grammes of the ground 
material being extracted as described above, at each of the ten 
temperatures given in the subjoined table. Besides this, the follow- 
ing materials were estimated by working on decoctions made from 
12 grammes—myrabolans, Smyrna valonia (beard), and Greek 
valonia (cup and beard); while from Natal mimosa (black wattle), 
sumach, quebracho wood and mangrove bark (species uncertain, but 
thought not to be Rhizophora mangle) decoctions were prepared 
representing 20 grammes of the material in the litre. 

The results are tabulated in percentage of the highest amount of 
tanning and coloring matter obtained. 

Scanning the table, it will be seen that all the available tannin 
cannot be extracted by cold water. In the case of oak bark a 
second litre was extracted at 15° and also at 50°, but they only 
resulted in getting less than another 0-25 per cent. out of the mate- 
rial, showing that the extraction had been thorough. It will be 
noticed that 38-1 per cent., or more than one-third more tannin, is 
extracted at 80°-90° than in the cold, but that the proportion of 
color to tannin has also increased 35-8 per cent. It may, therefore, 
be necessary, where color is a primary object, to continue to Use 
cold extraction for oak bark, but it is well to realize that one-third 
of the tannin is then wasted. 

With myrabolans the best results as regards tanning matter afe 
obtained at from 90°-100°, whereas the maximum color is got by 
actual boiling. It is important to notice that the color is very little 


a 


TEMPERATURE 


DEGREES C. | 


OF 
EXTRACTION. . | Myrabolans. Valonia. | Valonia. Mimosa. Wood. Bark. 


Smyrna | Natal | Sumach Quebracho Mangrove 


| Tannin. Color.| Tannin. Color.| Tannin. Color.| Tannin. Color.| Tannin. Color.| Tannin. Color.| Tannin. Color.| Tannin. Color. 


61°9 57°4 79°2 97°4 70°5 746 | 64'0 66°2 63°6 35°0 71°3 61°6 64°7 
| 
70°7 64'5 83°6 82'5 74°5 780 | 72°4 go°6 542 86°7 51°8 46°5 68°7 76°3 69'8 


83'5 76°1 82"7 | 862 76°2 84°4 56'5 | 54°4 65°2 82°4 
842 800 | | 862746 | 61°8 | 6oo| 877 738 
87°6 8470 | 87°6 100°0 99°2 79°9 60°4 72°8 
95°5 92°7 96°6 89°3 99 84°7 | 100°0 81°6 5” 59°9 94°7 go"o 
100°0 93°2| 974 96°7 95'0 84°7 93°8 100°0 74°3 | 
100°0 94 6 100°0 97'0 94°0 go’6 ‘ 100°0 95°7 
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Boiled one-half hour . 93°7 100°0 98't 100°0 100'0 


ber, 1895. 
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affected by the temperature, 97 per cent. of the total color being 
extracted by cold water, and the lowest amount of color in propor. 
tion to tanning matter being obtained at about 40°. 

Smyrna valonia behaves in rather a peculiar manner. On increas. 
ing the temperature from 15° to 40°, the non-tannins were found to 
steadily decrease with a corresponding increase in the tannins, which 
points to a probable transformation of some anhydrides or gluco. 
sides into tannin. 50°—60° appears to be the best temperature 
for the extraction of this material, as at higher temperatures the 
proportion of color increases, and the tannin decreases. As would 
naturally be expected, the Greek valonia behaves in a very similar 
way to the Smyrna, and gives the best results between 60° and 70°, 
It, however, gives off its tannin more quickly than the Smyrna 
beard. 

The maximum yield of tanning matter from sumach was found 
to be obtained at 50°-60°, while Messrs. Seymour, Jones and 
Palmer, who first drew attention to the matter, found it between 30° 
and 40°, a result which was confirmed by Mr. J. T. Wood. This 
difference may be due either to some peculiarity in our sample or to 
a difference in the manner of experimenting, and needs further 
inquiry. It seems probable, from the increase in non-tannins, Ccor- 
responding to the diminished yield of tannin at higher temperatures, 
that some actual decomposition takes places. The extractions’ 
made over 60° were extremely difficult to filter, and, on standing, 
continued to deposit, whereas those extracted at a lower tempera- 
ture remained quite clear. 

It will be noted that, even in the case of quebracho wood, where 
heat is essential to good extraction, the maximum yield of tannin 
is obtained below 100°, while the color increases by over 25 per 
cent. between 90° and 100°. It is highly probable that in this case 
there is an actual conversion of some of the tannins into red anhy- 
drides, similar to that which has been observed in other catechol 
tannins. 

In the case of mangrove bark, the maximum yield of tanninis 
practically reached at 60°, while beyond this the tannin remains 
nearly steady, and the color increases very irregularly up to 100% 
It was noted that above 40° the infusions became turbid on cooling, — 
through deposits of difficultly soluble reds, and that over 60° ee! 
became very difficult to filter. : 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF TRIMETHYLENE GLYCOL 
AS A BY-PRODUCT IN THE GLYCERIN 
MANUFACTURE.! 


By ARTHUR A. NOYES AND WILLARD H. WATKINS. 


During the past winter our attention was called to an unusual 
difficulty experienced by one of the soap-making firms in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston, in obtaining their glycerin of the required com- 
mercial gravity. The information furnished in regard to it indicated 
the presence in the glycerin of some uncommon impurity, and a 
considerable quantity of the “light stuff” having been generously 
placed at our disposal by the soap company, we were enabled to 
investigate it. It was submitted to fractional distillation, first at 
diminished and then at ordinary pressure, and a liquid boiling be- 
tween 214° and 217° at 760 mm. pressure was thus separated from 
it. This liquid was found to have a specific gravity of 1:056 at 290, 
and gave the following results on analysis : 

02293 gramme substance gave 0:3998 gramme carbon dioxide 


and 02158 gramme water. 


Calculated 
for 


47°37 
10°53 

The substance is, therefore, trimethylene glycol, which has a boil- 
ing point of 214° and a specific gravity, at 48°, of 10526. The 
isomeric propylene glycol boils at 188°-189°, and has a specific 
gravity of 1-0403 at 19-45. The “ light stuff” contained a very con- 
siderable proportion, about 38 percent., of glycol. 

The origin of the glycol is a matter of considerable interest. 
There is little doubt that it was produced by fermentation of the 
glycerin. 

For it has already been shown by Freund? that trimethylene gly- 
col is, in fact, one of the principal fermentation products of that sub- 
stance. It is, moreover, highly probable that the glycol was present 
in the fat before saponification by the alkali, as the fermentation can 
hardly have taken place in the soap lye, both on account of its saline 
character, and on account of the short time intervening between the 


‘Read at the Springfield Meeting of the American Chemical Society, 1895, 
and printed in the Journal of that Society, 17, 890. 
* Monatsh. Chem., 2, 638. 
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saponification and the recovery of the glycerin. It had probably 
been produced in the fat by spontaneous saponification and subse. 
quent fermentation of the glycerin!. Refuse house fat formed a 
considerable part of the soap stock. 

The presence of glycol in glycerin, used for making nitro-glycerin, 
might be a source of danger, since it reacts with nitric acid with 
explosive violence. Its presence would be detected in the usual 
examination by a low specific gravity accompanied by a high oxida. 
tion equivalent, as shown by the bichromate titration. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, Mass. 


A statement of 7he Mineral Products of the United States has been compiled 
by the Geological Survey at Washington, covering the calendar years 1885 to 
1894. 

The largest production of pig iron was in 1890, when it aggregated 9,202,703 
long tons, valued at $151,200,410. The product in 1894 aggregated 6,657,388 
tons, valued at $65,007,247. The largest production of silver was in 1892, when 
63,500,000 troy ounces were reported, of the coinage value of $82,099,150. In 
1894, the figures were 49,501,122 ounces, valued at $64,000,000. The largest 
production of gold was in 1894, when 1,910,816 troy ounces were reported, with 
a coinage value of $39,500,000. The next largest was in 1886, when the product 
was 1,881,250 troy ounces, valued at $35,000,000. In 1893, the number of troy 
ounces was less than the product of 1886 by 142,169 troy ounces, but the value 
was greater by $950,000. Aluminum shows the largest increase of any of the 
metals reported, having risen from 283 ounces in 1885, valued at $2,550, to 
550,000 ounces in 1894, valued at $316,250. Tin does not appear until 1891, 
when 125,289 pounds are reported, valued at $25,058. A slight increase in tim 
product and value is shown in 1892, a decrease in 1893, and none is reported im 
1894. 

Bituminous coal product was largest in 1893, being 128,385,231 long toms. 
The product in 1894 fell off nearly 10,000,000 tons. Anthracite coal also had 
the largest output in 1893, being 48,185,306 long tons, valued at $85,687,078 
In 1894, the product was 46,358,144 long tons, valued at $78,488,063. 

The production of borax was largest in 1894, being 14,680,130 pounds, valued 
at $974,445. 

The largest value of metallic products of all kinds was reached in 1892, whe 
it aggregated $307,716,239. The same year showed the largest value of nom 


metallic minerals of all kinds, the amount being $339,900,715, the figures for 


1894 being, respectively, $218,168,78S and $308,486,774. 


1Mr. E. Twitchell, of Cincinnati, informs us that he has found the glycol . 


present in considerable quantity in the “tank liquor,” separating from the fat 
before saponification. 


Trimethylene Glycol in Glycerin. 
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STATISTICS ON PEPPERMINT. 


An item on the foregoing subject has been going the rounds of the daily 
papers, and, in order to verify it, a copy was mailed to the well-known Michigan 
peppermint grower, Albert M. Todd, who sent the following, which may well 
replace the above-mentioned clipping : 

‘Regarding the item, of which you sent me a copy, relating to peppermint 
culture, most of the statements are approximately correct. The yield of oil of 
peppermint in Michigan will be about 150,000 pounds this year. Ordinarily, 
about 350 pounds of half-dried American peppermint plants produce 1 pound 
of oil. The average yield per acre for a period of twenty years, for the first 
two years after planting, has been, I should say, about 12 pounds per annum. 
It has sometimes greatly exceeded this, and sometimes fallen short, on account 
of frost, drought, and other causes. The crop suffered greatly this year from 
the two causes mentioned, yet, owing to increased area planted, there was a 
good amount produced. 

“T have not calculated closely the area under cultivation to peppermint this 
year, but would estimate both ‘old’ and ‘new’ crops combined to be from 
12,000 to 15,000 acres. 

“There was a greater quantity of inferior oil of peppermint produced this 
year than usual, since the ‘old’ crop was largely cut down by frost and drought, 
which permitted the growth of weeds, and, under careless cultivation in some 
localities, the quaiity was poor.”’ 

THE PHARMACEUTICAL REVIEW. 

The Pharmaceutische Rundschau, of New York, which was founded thirteen 
years ago by Dr. Frederick Hoffmann, will appear on January 1, 1896, as the 
Pharmaceutical Review, and will, for the most part, be printed in the English 
language. 

Dr. Hoffmann will not, for the present, entirely withdraw, but his name as 
editor will appear along with that of Dr. Edward Kremers, of the University 
of Wisconsin. The names of the following well-known pharmaceutical writers 
will appear on the title-page as co-operators: Professor Charles Caspari, Jr., 
Professor Charles O. Curtman, Professor J. U. Lloyd, Dr. Charles Mohr, Dr. F. 
B. Power, Professor A. B. Prescott, Professor William Simon. 

The new journal will be issued by the Pharmaceutical Review Publishing 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

In the thirteen years of its existence, the Pharmaceutische Rundschau has 
established a well-earned reputation for fearlessly expressing an opinion on the 
various pharmaceutical questions that have arisen, regardless of sentiment or 
policy. The Pharmaceutical Review will, no doubt, continue in this course, 
and, at the same time, publish some results of original research. 

Dr. Hoffmann will sail for Europe about January 1, 1896, to obtain a year of 
much-needed rest and recreation. The winter will be spent in the mild climate 
of southern Europe. 

THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE ANTITOXIN TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA. 


In a recent issue of the University Medical Magazine, Vol. 8, p. 126, 
this subject is treated editorially, and, after giving a mass of statistics, the 
following conclusions are reached : 
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“A careful weighing of all the evidence submitted upon the subject up to 
the present time seems to establish the following facts: That antitoxin is g 
curative agent far more efficacious in diphtheria than any remedy heretofore 
employed ; that its injection is very rarely followed by serious local disturb. — 


ances, such as abscess, and, perhaps, never when the preparation is pure an@ 


employed under antiseptic precautions ; that a marked improvement in both 
the local and general symptoms of diphtheria is noticeable within twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours after the injection of the serum ; that the antitoxin has a 
decided influence in preventing the spread of the false membrane into the 
larynx and trachea; that the earlier in course of the disease the serum is 
employed the more favorable are the results ; that it is distinctly more efficient 
in the fibrinous types of the disease than in the septic ones ; that the liability 
to paralysis and albuminuria is not lessened by the use of serum, but probably 
somewhat enhanced thereby ; that genuine nephritis, on the other hand, is 
less frequently observed in cases of diphtheria treated with antitoxin than with 
other remedies ; that antitoxin may produce certain untoward symptoms, such 
as various cutaneous rashes, but that these are not serious in their nature and 
are unattended with danger to life; and that improvement in the methods 
of preparing the serum and more definite knowledge as to the manner of its 
employment have rendered the later reports even more favorable to its use 
than the earlier ones.”’ 


AN UNCALLED-FOR FLING. 


The Therapeutic Gazette for November 15, 1895, contains an article by Leedom 
Sharp, LL.B., M.D., on ‘‘Opium Poisoning Treated with Caffeine,”’ in which 
occurs the following paragraph, a part of which we have italicized : 

‘The length of time elapsing from the taking of the opium, which was in 
the form of Dover’s powder—compounded by the druggist hastily and carelessly, 
no doubt—to the time he was given the caffeine was about two hours and a 
half.” 

This sentence, which was not constructed according to the long-established 
rules of Goold Brown or any other grammarian, is not, so far as the statement 
concerning the druggist is concerned, substantiated by any other part of the 
article, nor is it in accordance with the facts which are apparent to any ome 
who will take the trouble to read the balance of the paper. ; 

This heavily titled author first tells us that his patient was “ aged twenty- 
seven ; a medical student of marked mental attainments and in perfect health, 
but suffering from hay fever.”” How the patient could be suffering from hay 
fever and opium. poisoning, yet be in perfect health, will probably not be quite 
clear to laymen ; but we think we know what the author intended. 

We then learn that the patient arrived at the physician’s office at 5.30 
A.M., two hours after he had swallowed fifteen grains of Dover’s powder. Now 
if the stomach of that medical student ‘‘of marked mental attainments” was 
as it should have been at 3.30 A.M., it was empty, and any tyro in therapeutics 
knows that if the fifteen grains of Dover’s powder had not produced a marked 
impression under those circumstances, the drug and druggist both might have 
been the subjects of some suspicion. But the drug was of the full strength 
and weight, and this heavily titled physician, without stopping to discuss that 
says: ‘‘I gave him immediately nitro-glycerin, 3, grain; tr. digitalis, 
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minims ; tr. strophanthus, 4 minims; tr. belladonna, 5 minims,’’ and, as if that 
were not enough, he “‘ hurriedly administered 6 grains of caffeine.’’ The result 
of this multifold treatment was the survival of the patient, in spite of adverse 
circumstances, and the enthusiastic physician sat down to write up the case in 
the most glowing terms. He gave all the credit to himself and the caffeine, 
and at the same time he hastily and carelessly endeavored to blacken the repu- 
tation of some unoffending pharmacist who had been doing his duty. The 
author, however, neglected to state that he administered the caffeine hypo- 
dermically ; we presume that was what he did ; but if he did not, the contribu- 
tion has no excuse whatever for its existence, for caffeine, as the active con- 
stituent of infusion of coffee, has, for a long time, been successfully employed 
in opium poisoning. 

Finally, this man of many titles did not state why this medical student “ of 
marked mental attainments ’’ was pouring medicine down his throat at 3.30 
A.M., when he ought to have been in bed asleep ; he did not say whether the 
patient had been trying to increase the action of the Dover's powder by the 
free ingestion of hot drinks, and he did not even suggest what he would have 
done if his patient had not had “‘ marked mental attainments.” 

We thought to extract a grain of comfort from the final paragraph, however, 
when we read that the patient ‘“‘ probably would have survived the ingestion of 
the fifteen grains of the powder,’’ but we suddenly remembered that it is 
usually not the zzgestion which kills ; he had survived that before he reached 
the doctor’s office. 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


A TREATISE ON PHARMACY FOR STUDENTS AND PHARMACISTS. By Charles 
Caspari, Jr., Ph.G., with 288 illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co. 
1895. Pp. 679. Cloth, $4.50. 

A new book on pharmacy is always a matter of considerable interest to 
pharmacists. This is the second one that has been issued within a year, 
besides the revised edition of a third one. 

We are told in the preface that ‘‘ the motive for writing this book was, in the 
main, to supply students of pharmacy with a text-book which, while sufficiently 
comprehensive to serve as a trustworthy guide, should be devoid of all unne- 
cessary material, such as official and unofficial formulas, etc., readily accessible 
in the Pharmacopoeia and such books of reference as are usually found in 
drug stores.’’ 

The book is divided into three parts: Part I comprises General Pharmacy. 
Part II treats of Practical Pharmacy. Part III is devoted to Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 

Part I opens with a chapter on each of the following subjects: Pharma™ 
. copceias, Weights and Measures, Specific Gravity, Heat, Collection and Pre- 
servation of Crude Drugs; then such operations as grinding, solution and 
percolation are considered. Part II considers the various classes of official pre- 
parations, like Waters, Infusions, Fluid Extracts, etc., and, after a general 
treatment of the group, the members are arranged alphabetically, and the 
composition of each is given. The chapter on Mixtures in this part contains 
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some pertinent remarks on incompatibility, which is considered pharmaceuti- 
cally, chemically and therapeutically, and practically exhausts the subject, 
Part III is divided into inorganic and organic substances. The classification 
of the tormer is probably as good as could be devised in a strictly pharma. 
ceutical treatment, but the author introduces the organic substances witha 
chapter on cellulose. We are aware that in doing this he has followed the 
practice of a number of pharmaceutical writers who have preceded him ; but 
the classification is as unscientific as it is unaccountable, and belongs to the 
ideas existing in the early part of this century, that cellulose was a fundamental 
kind of matter. This order of treatment is all the more remarkable because 
cellulose is not of any great pharmaceutical importance, and one recent author 
has seen fit to omit it altogether from his work on pharmacy. 

The various chapters in the organic part, are creditably presented, notably 
the one devoted to the alkaloids, in which an excellent brief description is 
given of the class in general, and of the more important individual members 
of the class. 

As a whole, the book is a well-written, compact statement of the science of 
pharmacy, and will be found of value by students as well as by the general 
pharmacist. The typography, illustrations and whole make-up of the work 
are a credit to the publishers. 


BULLETIN, VoL. II, No. 4, College of Agriculture, Imperial University of 
Japan. 

In this number Dr. Oscar Loew continues his contribution on Zhe Energy of the 
Living Protoplasm, as previously noticed in this Journal (1894, p. 412, and 1895, 
P- 179); the special considerations this time being Zhe Chemical Activity of 
Living Cells and Respiration. The other contributions in this number are: Om 
the Reserve Protein in Plants, 11, by G. Daikubara; On the Consumption of 
Asparagine in the Nutrition of Plants, On the Assimilation of Nitrogen 
from Nitrates and Ammonium Salts by Phenogams, On the Presence of 
Asparagine in the Root of Nelumbo nucifera, and On the Occurrence of Two 
Kinds of Mannan in the Root of Conophallus konyaku, by Y. Kinoshita; 
Note on the Chemical Composition of Some Mucilages, by K. Yoshimura; 
The Preparation and Chemical Composition of Tofu, and Note on Nukamiso, 
by M. Inouye; Preliminary Note on Sake Yeast, by K. Yabe; Note om the 
Behavior of Hippuric Acid in Soils, by K. Yoshimura; Does Hydrogen Per- 
oxide Occur in Plants, by J. Cho. 


APPENDIX TO DUNGLISON’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. Lea Brothers & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1895. 

This is a supplement to the twenty-first edition, and consists of twenty-five — 
pages of the most recent medical terms. “Many of the new remedies of sym- 
thetic origin are defined, and also many of those substances which were first 
made official in the U. S. P., 1890. 


INDEXES TO THE LITERATURES OF CERIUM AND LANTHANUM. By W. HE. 
Magee, Ph.D. Washington: published by the Smithsonian Institutign, 1895. 
8vo, 43 pp. From Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 38 (Number 


971). 
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INDEX TO THE LITERATURE OF DIDYMIUM, 1842-1893. By A. C. Lang- 
muir, Ph.D. Washington: published by the Smithsonian Institution, 1894. 
8vo, 20 pp. From Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 38 (Number 
972). 

ON THE DENSITIES OF OXYGEN AND HYDROGEN, AND ON THE RATIO OF 
THEIR ATOMIC WEIGHTS. By Edward W. Morley, Ph.D. Washington: 
published by the Smithsonian Institution, 1895. 4to, 117 pp. From Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. 29 (Number 980). 

The following from the announcement by Secretary Langley fully explains 
the scope of the work : 

“The present memoir is the result of a series of investigations by Professor 
Morley, which have been aided to some extent during the past two years by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

“In his investigation, Professor Morley has studied the problem by two 
methods: 

“‘(1) By the synthesis of water, in which he, for the first time, has achieved 
completeness by actually weighing the hydrogen, the oxygen, and the water 
formed, whereas all his predecessors took one or another of these factors by 
difference. 

(2) By the density ratio between oxygen and hydrogen. In this method 
he has weighed the gases of greater purity and in larger quantity than hitherto, 
and he has in some instances operated without the intervention of stopcocks, 
and therefore with no possibility of error due to leakage. He has also, as a cor- 
rection to the density ratio, redetermined the composition of water by volume. 
By both methods he reaches the same result : 

“OQ = 15°879, with variation in the fourth decimal place as between the two.”’ 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION: ITS ORIGIN, History, 
OBJECTS AND ACHIEVEMENTS. By G. Brown Goode. Washington, 1895. 
38 pp- 

Any one interested in the rise and development of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution cannot but be entertained by a perusal of this pamphlet. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting, 1895. We believe that more original papers are 
printed in the proceedings of this association than in those of any other State 
in the Union, and, probably, we would not be far wrong to say, more than occur 
in the proceedings of all the other States combined. The present volume is 
fully up to the average in this respect, and it has been made attractive in other 
ways by the liberal distribution of illustrations through the book, of the scenery 
near the meeting place at Eaglesmere. The frontispiece is a portrait of the 
late Edward C. Jones. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLORIDA PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Ninth 
Annual Meeting, 1895. The most important paper in this volume is by Dr. J. 
B. Read, on the History and Therapeutical Value of the Saw Palmetto, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GEORGIA PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Twenti- 
eth Annual Meeting, 1895. The most interesting and important paper of the 
volume is on 7he Cultivation of the Castor Oil Bean, which we reproduce in 
full, on page 624 of this issue. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WN 
JERSEY PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, held in Newark, 1895. The most 
notable paper is one on Zhe Pharmacology of Saw Palmetio. By HenryH, 
Rusby, W. A. Bastedo and Virgil Coblentz. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MINNESOTA 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, held at Lake Minnetonka, 1895. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW YORK STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
1895. The most important paper is on Fluid Extract of Wild Cherry. By 
George V. Dillenbach. 

IN MEMORIAM, JOHN ADAM RYDER. Published by a committee of repre 
sentatives from the American Philosophical Society, Academy of Natural 
Sciences, and the United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries. 28 pp. 


A GUIDE TO THE ORGANIC DRUGS OF THE U. S. P., 1890. Compiled and 
arranged by John S. Wright. Presented to students of pharmacy by the 
Botanical Department of Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 118 pp. 


FOSFATO LIQUIDO DI FERRO E CALCIO. Nota del Dottor G. Siboni. Re 
print from Bolletino Chimico-Farmaceutico. September, 1895. 


OXYHAMOGLOBIN AND ALLIED Propucts. Published under the direc 
tion of F. E. Stewart, M.D., Ph.G., director of the Scientific Department of 
F. Stearns & Co. Detroit, 1895. 

This contribution is divided into three parts: Part I, Oxyhazmoglobin, Albu- 
minate of Iron, and Peptonate of Iron, by F. E. Stewart. Part II, The Absorp- 
tion of Iron in the Animal Body, by A. B. Macallum. Part III, The Hamo- 
globins and Related Products of the Market, by Charles H. Williams. 


ON THE TECHNICAL ANALYSIS OF ASPHALTS. By Samuel P. Sadtler, Ph.D. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the Franklin Institute, November, 1895. 


MINUTES OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING, 


PHILADELPHIA, November 19, 189§. 

The second regular Pharmaceutical Meeting was held in the Museum of the 
College. On motion, Mr. Joseph W. England was chosen chairman. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were adopted as published, with the exception 
of one correction which was made by Mr. Kebler. He said that the use of 
talcum, instead of calcium phosphate, in the official process for making the 
tincture of opium, does not interfere with the yield of morphine. 

Prof. Trimble showed a sample of Acetum Opii, which was presented by Mr. 
G. H. Davis, of this city, and was made over thirty years ago by the U. S. Phar 
macopceia of 1850. The clear liquid had been separated from the sediment, which 
was in large proportion, and which was thought to be composed principally of 
the aromatics used in the preparation. Prof. Trimble is having this anal 4 
and will report on the percentage of morphine separated. Mr. England Ne 
remarked that vinegar of opium has fallen into disrepute among physicians, — 
which is geenenty to be regretted, as acetic acid is one of the best solvents for ay 
the alkaloid. 

Prof. Trimble also showed a sample of Aloin which was presented by Mh 
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Cc. H. LaWall, and one of genuine Turkey Rhubarb purchased in the London 
market in 1856, the latter being from Prof. Remington’s cabinet. 

Mr. England inquired which aloin the sample was, and Mr. LaWall said that 
it was a combination of the official aloins. 

The chairman exhibited two Kola plants, which had been grown in the con- 
servatory of the Philadelphia Hospital, through the courtesy of Superintendent 
Charles Lawrence, from seeds (both white and red), which he had procured from 
Messrs. Frederick Stearns & Co., and upon his invitation Prof. Bastin gave a 
description of the genus to which these plants belong. Prof. Bastin said that 
not much was known of these plants until 1865, or still later when Messrs. 
Heckel and Schlagdenhauffen published their investigation of them. They 
belong to the Kola acuminata or Sterculia acuminata, which is a member of the 
order Sterculiacez. The members of this order are mostly shrubs, but some 
are trees and some vines. 

The genus Sterculia is indigenous to tropical Africa or the western Soudan, 
but now grows wild in Venezuela and the West India Islands, and has been 
naturalized in Australia and on the southeastern coast of Africa. 

The plants are evergreen trees or shrubs. The leaves are acuminate and 
alternate, and those which are mature are smooth, while the younger ones are 
covered with a stellate pubescence which is a peculiarity of the Sterculia or 
Kola. 

The flowers are yellow and form corymbose clusters. They have but a single 
floral envelope, which consists of a five-sepaled calyx, and are moncecious. 
Prof. Bastin also mentioned some other peculiarities of the plants, and then 
referred to some of the uses of the seeds. 

In the Jamaica exhibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition, preparations of 
Kola seed, made to resemble the commercial preparations of chocolate and 
cocoa, were shown. The commissioner in charge said that they were used 
instead of the more expensive preparations of similar character, and were 
more nutritious than chocolate and not inferior to it in taste. 

Prof. Bastin thought that this latter statement, coming from an interested 
person, should be accepted with a grain of salt, but that it is altogether prob- 
able that this commodity will become an important article of commerce in the 
near future. 

Mr. Procter wished to know of Prof. Bastin whether he considered the fresh 
seed superior to the dry for making the preparations, as is stated by some 
manufacturing firms, and remarked that he had gotten good results with the 
dry seeds. Prof. Bastin thought well to suspend opinion until) further investi- 
gation of the subject had been made. Prof. Trimble said that the astringency 
is due to 2 or 3 per cent. of tannin which is not as great as that of tea. He also 
teferred to the probable danger of the ‘‘kola habit,’ which may be attributed - 
to the popularity attained by this drug through advertising. 

Mr. Kebler then read a paper entitled 7udular Crystals of Monobromated 
Camphor, in which he described many peculiar forms of crystals, such as those 
of quartz and galena, and those obtained by artificial means or in the process 
of manufacture. Prof. Bastin also mentioned the peculiarity of the quartz 
crystal, and stated the fact that it usually contains a cavity and a vacuum bub- 
ble, the latter being dissipated at a temperature of 400° or 500°, and that this 
temperature is regarded as an indication of the temperature at which the quartz 
crystal was formed. 
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The next paper, on .4gar-Agar as a Base for Glycerin Suppositories, way 
read by Prof. F. G. Ryan, and was the cause of considerable discussion, 
Samples of suppositories made with agar-agar, containing respectively 50 per 
cent. and 75 percent. of glycerin, were shown, as was also a sample of agar-agar, 

Mr. Procter said that he had found difficulty in the official process for this 
preparation and that he used twice the quantity of glycerin there directed, 
which gave a satisfactory product. 

Mr. England recommended the use of anhydrous glycerin when the quantity 
is increased, 

Mr. Beringer said that the heat of the water-bath is not sufficient in this 
operation, but that a low flame is to be preferred, and he further stated that he 
uses sodium bicarbonate instead of the carbonate which contains water of erystal- 
lization. He also recommended keeping the suppositories in a container having 
a paraffined cork, as cork alone is not impervious to moisture, and it is 
liable to stain the suppository unless protected in this way, or the difficulty 
may be obviated by placing paraffined paper underneath the cork. 

Mr. Procter gave a suggestion in regard to dispensing them. His method is 
to dispense them in glass vials, each suppository hgving a string running 
underneath it for its removal from the vial. The string projects by the side of 
the cork, and they are both paraffined. 

Several other practical points were brought out in the discussion, in which 
Messrs. Ryan, Beringer, Remington and England participated. 

On motion of Prof. Trimble, a vote of thanks was tendered those who had 
presented specimens. 

The papers were referred to the Publication Committee, and, on motion, 
the meeting adjourned. 

T. S. WIEGAND, 
Registrar. 


The Antidotes for Hydrocyanic Acid have been recently discusséd im a 
paper by Dr. John G. Spenzer, before the Cleveland Medical Society. Mechan- 
ical antidotes, as emetics and stomach tubes, are of no value, since enough 
time is lost in their application to allow of the absorption into the blood ofa 
quantity of hydrocyanic acid sufficient to produce fatal results. 

The Hungarian toxicologist, Johan Antal, has recommended cobaltous 
nitrate as an efficient antidote, which has led Dr. Spenzer to institute a series 
of experiments on rabbits and dogs. Cobalt salts appear to be poisonous ii 
concentrated solution ; one gramme in a five per cent. solution killed a rabbit 
in seven hours, whereas the same amount in a one per cent. solution had m0 
bad effect. The author concludes that the antidote is of doubtful practicability, 
for, in the case of a two per cent. acid, death is so rapid that the antidote 
should be close at hand and used with all dispatch. If this be done, it wil 
certainly react well and prove to be the nearest to an ideal antidote yet pre 

It is suggested to inject 20 to 30 c.c. of a one-half per cent. solution subcu- 
taneously, to counteract the effect of the poison already in the circulation, aad 
to give several tumblerfuls by the mouth to neutralize any of the poison yet 
the stomach. 
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TO VOL. LXVII (VOL. XXV, FOURTH SERIES) OF 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY. 


Abies balsamea ( Hunke/) 
source of Canada balsam, synonyms 
Acacia catechu, source of ‘‘ cutch ”’ 
decurrens, per cent. of tannin 
homalophylla, fragrance of wood 
pycnantha, per cent. of tannin 
species, Cassie odor of 
“A. C. E. Anzesthetic Mixture,’’ improved formula of 
Acetone, improvement in the manufacture of (.Sguzbd) 
Acetum opii, sample exhibited 
Acid, carbolic, public misuse of 
chrysophanic, chemical properties 
diluted hydrobromic (Za Wail) 
echiceric, constituent of Dita bark 
ellagic, doubtful presence in kino 
gaultheric, decomposition product of gaultherin 
glacial acetic, test for gurjun balsam 
hydrochloric, use of, in titration of quinine 
hydrocyanic, antidote for 
ipecacuanhic, study of 
plumiera, present in Plumiera acutifolia 
pyrogallic, mixture with catechol 
pyrophosphoric, determination of 
salicylic, pencils of 
sinapinic, decomposition product of sinapine sulphocyanate 
sinapric. (See acid ) 
Acidimetric estimation of alkaloids, literature on 
Aconitine, commercial 
Acrinyl sulphocyanate. (See ortho-hydroxy-benzyl-sulphocyanate) . 
Agar-agar, base in glycerin suppositories ( Ryan) : 
Agoniadine, alkaloid present in Plumiera lancifolia 
Ahouai, fruit and seeds of . . . 
Alarm, a still 
Alcohol legislation ... . 
recovery of, from marcs . 
tax-free, correspondence on 
Alkaloids, acidimetric estimation of ( Kedler) 
Allamanda cathartica, therapeutic action 
Allyl isosulphocyanide, constituent of sinigrin 
Aloes species, description, habitat and medicinal uses. . 
Aloins, some commercial (Za Wail) 
Alstonia constricta, source of Queensland fever-bark 
scholaris, substitution of products of 
Alstonidine, therapeutical properties . 
Alstonicine, amorphous alkaloid of Alstonia constricta 
Alstonine, an alkaloid from Alstonia constricta 
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American Medical Association and patent medicines 
Pharmaceutical Association 
Pharmacy Fair .. . 
Ammoniacum, botanical origin, medicinal uses 
Anacardium occidentale, source of adhesive gum . 
Anderjow seeds, origin of 
Anogeissus latifolia, description of gum _. 
Antidesma dalla chyanum, properties of fruit . 
Antitoxin, history and preparation 
in treatment of diphtheria, status of . 
serum, sample of 
Aplotaxis lappa, oil of 
Aporetin, resin found in rhubarb 
Apocynacez in materia medica ( Beringer) 
Apocyneine, a glucoside found in Apocynum cannabinum 
Apocynine-resin, body found in Apocynum cannabinum 
Apocynum androszemifolium, description of rhizome . . 
cannabinum, description, medicinal properties 
Aque medicate, preparation of 
Argon, a new constituent of the 
properties of . . 
Aromadendrin, substance found in some kinos . . 
Asafcetida, source, properties and uses 
Aspidosamine, an alkaloid from quebracho . 
Aspidosperma quebracho, leaves of, per cent. of tannin... 
Aspidospermatine, an alkaloid from quebracho 
Aspidospermine, physiological action of 


Balsam, Canada, volatile oil from (Z»merich) 
Balsam copaiba vs. gurjun balsam (Xed/er) 
Balsam of Peru, therapeutical uses, specific gravity 
Balsam of tolu, therapeutical action, uses 
Balsamodendron species, habitat, products 2° 
Bartlett, N. Gray. Personal 
Bastin, Edson S. Structure of Cimicifuga . . 
Epigzea repens 
Iris 
Our cherry barks 
Hemlock barks : 
Sanguinaria Canadensis. . . 
Sassafras. . . 
Veratrum viride 
Beeswax, adulterations 
Becker, Irwin A. Calx sulphurata 
Benzin (McClosky) 
Benzoin, Siam 
Beringer, George M. Apocynaceze i in materia medica 
Recent literature of botany and materia medica . 
Betula lenta, source of gaultherin 
Betulin. (See gaultherin) 
Borax in unguentum aque rosz 
Borneol, present in oil from Abies balsamea 
Borny] acetate, principle in oil from Abies balsamea 
Botany and materia medica, literature on (Beringer). . 
British Pharmaceutical Conference 
Pharmacopceia, general use of 
Bullock, Charles. Yodidesoftin ... . 
Burk, William B. Florida sponge industry . 
Butea frondosa, source of Bengal kino . . 
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Cacao, analysis of some commercial varieties (Ridenour) 
curing of (Cradwick) 
Calcium meconate in morphi 
hosphoglycerate, administration of 
Callitris species, source of sandarach 
Calx chlorata, strength of commercial samples 
Calx sulphurata (Becker) 
Campbell, Andrew. Solution of potassium arsenite 
Camphora officinarum, exports of product 
Camphor, monobromated, crystals of 
Canarium species, products of 
Caoutchoucs and guttas, botanical origin 
Carica papaya, properties and uses 
Carissa xylopicron, therapeutical uses . 
Carissine, bitter principle present in Acokanthera Schimperi 
Carissol, oily substance present in Acokanthera Schimperi 
Carlina gummifera, odorof root. ... . 
Carter, Charles F. Syrup of ferrous iodide 
Cassava, sweet ( Wiley) 
Castor oi] bean, cultivation of (Lavenport) 
Catechu, medicinal uses 
Cedrus dedara, products of 
Cephaeline, chemical properties 
Cerbera Manghas, seed o 
Odallam, seeds of 
Cerberetine, decomposition product of cerberine 
Cerberine, glucoside from Cerbera Odallam 
Cereus grandiflorus, absence of alkaloids 
Charcoal, animal, as a pill excipient 
Chemistry for the pharmacist ( 7zompson ) 
need of, by the medical profession . 
Chéne gomme, specimen presented 
Cherry barks, our, structure of (Bastin ) 
bark, wild, assay of (Stevens and Judy) 
species growing wild in United States 
Chicory, imports of 
Chimaphila maculata and C. umbellata, source of chimaphilin 
Chimaphilin, some derivatives of (Ridenour) 
Chinquapin (Castanea pumila, Mill.) (Kraemer) 
Chireta, false 
Chlorinated compounds of the U. S. P. (Za Wail) 
Chrysarobin and salicylic acid, pencils of 
Chrysophan. (See chrysophanic acid.) . 
Chrysophan-hydroanthron, reduction product of chrysophanic acid 
Cimicifuga, structure of (Bastin) 
Cinchona, glycerin tincture of 
Cinnamomum cassia, tannin of ( 7hornion) 
Cinnamon, mountain 
Cistus species, origin of labdanum 
Cloves, tannin of (Peabody) 
Cobaltous nitrate as an antidote for hydrocyanic acid . 
Coca leaf, and fluid extract of coca (Ked/er) 
leaves, comparison of methods of assay of 
Cochineal, use as a general indicator 


Cochlospermum gossypium. source of gum resembling tragacanth ... . 


Cocoas, some commercial ( Yaple) 

Coco-nut, cultivation of 

Coffee, adulteration of 

Commia Cochinchinensis, properties of gum 
Conessi bark, botanical origin, description . 
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Conessine. (See Wrightine) 

Copaifera species, yield and _— of oleo-resin 

Cownley, A./., and B. H. Paul Alkaloids of ipecacuanha 
Chemistry of ipecacuanha 

Craduick, rid Notes on curing cacao 

Creosote or creasote ? 

Crystals, prismatic tubular (Kedler) . 

Cubeb, fluid extract of, examination of (H/yers) 

Cutch, preparation of 


Davenport, D. F. Cultivation of castor oil bean 

Davis, Robert G. Commercial varieties of ginger 

Degrees, pharmaceutical 

Demming, Henry C. A use for the rare metals 

Deudrobium heterocarpum, odor of 

Dita bark, botanical origin, description, therapeutical properties 

Ditaine, substance found in Dita bark 

Ditamine, an alkaloid found in Dita bark. . 

Dipterocarpus species, source of ‘‘Gurjun’”’ oil 

Dohme, Alfred R. L. Alkaloidal value of ipecac stems 
History of argon and helium 

Dolulugai, medicinal use, constituents 

Draczena species, source of dragon’s blood . 

Dryobalanops aromatica, source of Borneo camphor 


Echcerine, non-crystallizable body found in Dita bark 
Echicaoutchine, resin found in Dita bark . . 
Echiretine, neutral body found in Dita bark 
Echitamine, alkaloid found in Dita bark 
Echiteine, non-crystallizable body found in Dita bark 
Echites longiflora, source of jalapa 

species, properties and uses 
Echitine, non-crystallizable body found in Dita bark 
Elements, rare, medicinal value of 
Elemi, botanical origin, uses 
Elm bark, examination of, for starch 
Emetine, chemical properties 
Emmerich, Herman L. Volatile oil from Canada balsam 
Emodin, isolation, chemical properties 
England, Joseph W. Martindale's Extra Pharmacopceia ”’ 
Epigsea repens, structure of ( Bastin) 
Ergots, comparative value of 
Eriodictyon glutinosum ( 
Erythroretin, resinous principle found in rhubarb. . 
Eucalyptol, large per cent. in oil of Eucalyptus globulus 
Eucalyptus macrocarpa, specimens of . . 

rostrata, medicinal value of exudation 

species, talk on 
Eudesmin, isolation, chemical properties . . 
Euphorbia species, properties and uses of resin 
Extracts, fluid, commercial, examination of (Haussmann) 


Be 


Feronium elephantum, properties of gum 

Flaxseed, examination of, for starch 

Flesh in pharmacy ( 7hompson) 

Fling, an uncalled-for 

Flickiger Friedrich August. 
contributions to science 

Formulary, the national 
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Galbanum, botanical origin 
Gambier, scarcity of. . . . 
Gamboge. Siam. ....... 
source, medicinal properties 
Garcinia Hanburii, origin of Siam gamboge 
species, origin of gamboge 
Gardenia lucida, use of resin 
Gaultheria procumbens, loss of odor 
Gaultherin, a review of (/gerk) 
Geissospermine, crystalline principle from Pao-Pereira 
Geissospermum vellosii, leaves of 
Geonoma pamila, emanation of odor 
Geranial, constitution of 
Ginger, examination of commercial varieties (Davis) 
Glucose in fluid extracts 
Glycerin, addition of, to borax preparations 
and some bay rum samples 
commercial, color reactions with phenol and salicylic acid 
manufacture, by-product of (Noyes and Watkins) 
Glycero-alcohol, solvent for alkaloids 
Greenawalt, David L. Lime water and compressed lime tablets 
Guaiacum officinale, methods of obtaining resin 
Guachamaca, stem of 
Guachamanine, principle found in Guachamaca 
Gum sandarach, London market prices 
Gutta-percha, origin and uses 


Hematoxylin, use asan indicator . . 

Hager’s test for gurjun balsam 

Haussmann, Frederick W. Examination of commercial fluid extracts 
Pharmaceutical notes 

Helium, properties of 

Hemlock barks, structure of (Bastin) 

Hesse, J. Oswald. Chemistry of rhubarb 

History of argon and helium (Dohme) 

Hoffmann, Fr. Memoir of Friedrich August Flickiger 

Holarrhena Africana, medicinal use of bark 
antidysenterica, adulteration of prodgicts of 

description of 

Honey, Delaware, Pp 

Humirium balsamiferum and H. floribundum, balsam of 

Hunkel, Cari G. Abies balsamea 

Hyers, Percy. Fluid extract of cubeb 

Hymenza courbasil, properties of resin 

Hypoquebracine, an alkaloid from quebracho 


Icica species, products of 
Indicators, a study of 
literature on 
Inosite, levogyre, found in quebracho 
lodides, stannous and stannic, preparation of 
Ionene, oxidation products 
Ionon, derivative of pseudionon . 
Ipecac root, comparative value of ‘‘ Fancy” and W 
stems, alkaloidal value of (Dohme) + 489, 533 
Ipecacuanha, acetic extract of . . . 
alkaloids of, action of heat upon (Paul and Cownley) 
chemistry of (Paul and Cownley) 
quality of commereial powder. . 
research upon 
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Ipoh poison 

Irene, oxidation products 
Iris, structure of (Bastin)... . 
Irone, isolation and properties 

Iron in commercial glycerin 
Ironoxime, derivative of irone. . . 


Judy, J. N. and A. B. Stevens. Assay of wild cherry bark 


Kebler, Lyman F. Balsam copaiba vs. gurjun balsam 
Black sulphur 
Coca leaf, and fluid extract of coca 
Determination of morphine in opium 
Estimation of alkaloids 
Laboratory notes 
Notes on black sulphur — 
Notes on beeswax, petrolatum molle and rock candy syrup 
Tubular prismatic ‘crystals 
and Charles H. LaWall. Granulated opium 
Kino, production, therapeutic uses 
Kinos, myrtaceous, Australian, chemistry of (Maiden and Smith) .... 
Kola, alkaloids and tannin of ( Thompson ) 
nut, analysis of samples varying in price 
cultivation of, etc. 
plants, talkon ... 
Kraemer, Henry. Chinquapin (Castanea Mill. 
Personal . . 
The violet perfume 


Labdanum, origin, properties and uses 
Label cabinet, description of 
Laboratory notes (LaWall). . 
Lactucavium, origin and properties 
Laurel, rose, leaves of, therapeutic action 
Laurus gigantea, source of Caparrapi balsam . . 
LaWall, Charles H. Chlorinated compounds of the U. S. P. 
Diluted hydrobramic acid . 
Laboratory notes 
Some commercial aloins 
and Lyman F. Kebler. Granulated desman 
Licorice root, Anatolian (Nickum) . 
California, specimen presented 
cultivation of (Rittenhouse) 
Lime water and compressed lime tablets (Greenawalt) 
Liquidambar species, products of 
Liquor sodz chlorate, preparation of 
Lloyd, J. U. Examination of elm bark, flaxseed and mustard seed for 
starch 459, 481 
Distilled water 190 
Lobelia, tincture of 


Macbujai, properties and uses 
Magnesium citrate, solution of, formula for 
Maiden, J]. H. Australian sandarach 
and Henry G. Smith. Australian myrtaceous kinos 
Maisch, John M., publications of, in German agg? 
Manganese ore, shipment of, from Cuba 
Manna, botanical origin, description and uses 
Manugal, medicinal uses 
Martindale’s “‘ Extra Pharmacopceia, ” eighth edition (England) 
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McClosky, Wilson C. Benzin 
Metals, rare, use for (Demming) . . 
Metroxylon species, chief source of Sago . 
Mimusops globosa, source of Chiclegum. . 
Mineral and metal production of the United States 
Mineral wealth of Southern States (7hompson) . 
Moerk, Frank X. A review of gaultherin . 
Moosbrugger, C. Otto. Investigation of bark of Sambucus Canadensis 520 
Moringa pterygosperma, gum of. . 6. 
Morphine, determination of (Ki ebler) . 
Morris, Max. Proximate analysis of Yucca filamentosa 
Musa paradisiaca, medicinal uses of sap 
Mustard seed, examination of, for starch 
white and black, constituents of (Sayre) 
Myers, H. C. Personal 
Myrosin, percent. of 


Nagelvoort, J. B. Determination of pyro-phosphoric acid 
Personal 
Remarkson cactus 
Nerein, identity with digitalein 
Neriantin, glucoside present in rose laurel 
Neriodoreine, a glucoside found in Nerium odorum 
Neriodorine, analogy to o!eandrine 
Nerium odorum, properties and uses. . 
Oleander, anatomy of bark 
New York College of Pharmacy 
Nickum, James W. Anatolian licorice root 
Nomenclature, botanical 
Nostrum traffic, suppression of. . 
Notes on beeswax, petrolatum molle and rock “candy syrup (Kedler) . 
Noyes, Arthur A. , and Willard H. Watkins. By-product in glycerin 
manufacture 


Obituary—Brown, Frederick. . 434 Jones, Edward C. 
Burroughs, Silas M. . 433 Newton, John S 
Geist, Richard C. . . 120 Preston, Edmond 
Hunterson, Chas. B.. 230 Stout, Charles P. 
Ochrosia borbonica, bark, description and properties 
Ochrosine, crystalline substance from Ochrosia borbonica 
Oil, artificial, of wintergreen ( 7hayer) 
cod- liver, constants of 
production of . 
cotton-seed, production and uses of (Simmonds) 
sandal wood, determination of value of 
sassafras, adulteration of 
Scotch fir, other pine oils . . 
turpentine, uniform quality of 
wine, light, adulteration of . 
wintergreen, examination of samples. 
Oils, vegetable, commerce in (Simmonds) 
wintergreen and birch ( 
Oleandrin, glucoside present in rose laurel 
Oncidium i inosmum, odor of. . 
Opium, granulated (Kebler and La Wall) 
preparation of 
Persian, sample of 
poppy, cultivation in New South Wales 
production, properties and uses 
specimens exhibited . 
Tincture of, methods of preparation ... . 
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Ophioxylon, principle found in Ophioxylon serpentinum 
serpentinum, structure of root, medical properties 

Opopanax chironium, properties of guin-resin 

Opuntia genus, vegetal dissemination in 

Ortho-hydroxy-benzy]1 sulphocyanate, constituent of sinalbin 

Ouabaia, botanical origin, description of 

Ouabaine, physiological action 


Pao-Pereira, botanical origin, medicinal uses 
Paraffined paper, history of 
Paraldehyde, administration of 
Parker, ]. Gordon and H. R. Procter. 
Patent Medicine Kings ”’ 
Paul, B. H. and A. J. Cownley. Alkaloids of ipecacuanha 
Chemistry of ipecacuanha 
Peabody, Wm. L. Tannin of cloves 
Peppermint, statistics on 
Pepsin, digestive power of. . 
samples, examination of 
Pereirine, amorphous principle from Geissospermum Vellosii 
Periwinkle, Madagascar 
Peroxide of hydrogen, examination of samples 
Petrolatum, emulsion of, formula for 
molle, analysis of some samples 
Pheoretin resin found in rhubarb ... . 
Pharmaceutical Examining Boards : 
Illinois 229 Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Journal, the 
Pharmaceutical Review, the. . . 
Pharmacy, American, elevation of standard of 
Phellandrine, constituent of oil of Eucalyptus amygdalina 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy : 
Alcohol legislation, report of committee on 
Alumni Association 
Books presented to the library 
Classes of 1894-95 
Commencement 
Examinations 
Graduates 
Minutes of meeting. . . 
Officers and trustees elected 
Pharmaceutical meetings 
Specimens presented . . 
Educational development in the (Remington ) 
Physcia parietina, acid of 
Physcion, formula of 
Physiology, vegetable, development of . 
Pills, creosote, formula for i 
Pilocarpus microphyllus and P. pennatifolius, relative alkaloidal value 
Pineapple cultivation in Florida 
Pinene, present in oil from Abies balsamea 
Pinol hydrate, oxidation product of pinene 
Pinus Abies, source of true Burgundy pitch, synonyms 
palustris, source of common frankincense 
species, products of 
Pistacia lentiscus, gum resin of 
terebinthus, habitat, uses of resin 
Pittsburg College of Pharmacy 
Pluchea balsamifera, source of a kind of camphor 
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Plumeria phagadzmia, uses of milk juice 
species, description and use of bark 
Plumierid, Dr. W. G. Boorsma’s 
Poison bottle, description of 
Poppy plant, extent of cultivation 
Populus balsamifera, properties and uses ; 
Porphyrine, body found in Alstonia constricta .. . 
Porphyrosine, body found in Alstonia constricta 
Potassium arsenite, solution of (Campbell ) 
Potassium myronate. (See sinigrin) 
Prescriptions, report on analysis of 
Procter, H. R. and J. Gordon Parker. Extraction of tanning materials . 
Prosopis dulcis, properties of 
Prunus spinosa, properties an 
Virginiana, bark of Western form 
Pseudionon, chemical properties 
Pseudo-indican, substance found in Thevetia neriifolia 
Pterocarpus draco, exudation of 
marsupium, exudation of 
santalinus, essential oil of 


Quebrachamine, an alkaloid from quebracho 

Quebrachine, an alkaloid from quebracho 

Quebrachite, a sugar found in quebracho. . . . 

Quebracho, botanical origin, description, composition 
uses of wood 

Quebrachol, a neutral body from quebracho 


Remington, Joseph P. Educational development in the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy 
Memoir of Henry Troth 
REviEws.—Allen, Alfred H. Chemistry of urine 
Annuaire de L’Ecole de Médecine et de Chirurgie de Montreal, 
Faculté de Médecine de L’ Université Laval de Montreal 
Aweng, E. Ueber den Succinit 
Bastin, Edson S. UWaboratory exercises in botany 
Benedict, A. L. Tabular review of organography 
Bericht uber die dreizehnte Versammlung der Freien Vereinigung 
bayerischer Vertreter ‘‘ der angewandten Chemie’’ 
Bicknell, Robert C. Southern Journal of Pharmacy and Materia 
Medica 
Biographical sketch of Dr. J. Bernard Brinton 
Bocquillon-Limousin, Henri. Etudes des Plantes des Colonies Fran- 
caises 
Formulaire des Médicaments Noveaux et des Médications Nou- 
velles pour 1895 
Boyd’s Business Directory of Philadelphia for 1895 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, fifth annual announcement 
Buchanan, Charles Milton. Antisepsis and antiseptics 
Buffalo College of Pharmacy, tenth annual announcement 
Buffalo Druggist, the 
oo Vol. II, No. 2; College of Agricuiture, Imperial University 
of Japan 
Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 4, College of Agriculture, Imperial University 
of Japan 
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Caspari, Charles, Jr. A treatise on pharmacy for students and phar- 
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REvIEwS.—Chicago College of thirty-ninth announcement. , 
Collin, E. et G. Planchon. Les Drogues Simples D’ ain Végt- 
tale 
Consular Report, Vol. 46, No. 170 
Consular Reports, Vol. 46, Nos. 171 and 172 . . 
Dambergis, A. K. Wes Tabacs et Toubekis Grecs. Rapport Présenté 
au Congrés International de Chemie Appliquée (Bruxelles ¥ 10 


Aout 1894) : 
Denison, Charles. Exercise and food for pulmonary invalids . . . 
Dietrich, H.D. The Pharmacal Digest. 

Dietrich, Th. and A. Hilger. Jahresbericht itiber die Fortschritte auf 

dem Gesammtgebiete der Agrikultur-Chemie. . . 

Doerschuk, Albert N. Alkaloids, alkaloidal salts, and neutral. prinei- 
ples of the United States Pharmacopceia ole 
Dolley, Charles S. Obituary notice of John M. Maisch. . . 
Dragendorff, Georg. Bericht uber die Thatigkeit im pharmaceuti- 
schen Institut, der Kaiserl. Universitat Dorpat in der Zeit vom 1. 
Januar, 1885, bis 9. December, 1894 
Die gerichtlich-chemische Ermittelung vou Giften in ‘Nahrungs- 
mitteln, Luftgemischen, Speiseresten, Korpertheilen, etc... . 
Dunglison’s medical dictionary, appendixto.......-+..ees 
Faulkner, Richard B. Free hydrochloric acid. Is its absence from 
the stomach a sign of cancer? 
Fischer, Emil. Die Chemie der Kohlenhydrate und ihre Bedeuntung 
fiir die Physiologie 
Forschungs-Berichte uber Lebensmittel und ihre Beziehungen zur 

Hygiene iiber Forense Chemie und Pharmakognosie 
Frickhinger, Albert und Hermann. Katechismus der Stochiometrie, 

mit besonderer Riicksichtname auf die Bediirfnisse der Studierénden 

der Pharmazie, Medizin und Technik . 

Funk, I. K. 

II 
Gautier, M. et F. Renault. 

tiques . . 

Goode, G. Brown. An account of the Smithsonian Institution : Its 
origin, history, objects and achievements . os enn 
Graduate, the. . 
Greshoff, M. Mededeelingen, ete... . 
Mededeelingen uit ’s lands Plantentuin 
Hanausek, Edward. Erdmann-Konig’s Grundriss der Allgemeinen 

Waarenkunde, unter Beriicksichtigung der Technologie. . . 
Harrop, Joseph. Monograph on fluid extracts, solid extracts and 

oleoresins. With appendix 
Hawkins, Thomas H. State Boards of Medical Examiners vs. Medi- 

cal Colleges 
Heckel, Edouard et Fr. ‘Schlagdenhauffen. Etude de Nouvelles Plantes 

Médicinales Néocalédoniennes 
Hess, von O. Ueber die Rinde und die Blatter von Drimys granaten- 

sis, L. 

Hesse, O. Notizen tiber hydrites Cinchonin, Hydrochlorcinchonin 

und Hydrochlorapocinchonin . . 

Notizen tber einige Chinaalkaloide ‘ 
Ueber einige Flechtenstoffe ; Notiz iiber Chrysophansaure ; and 
Notiz iiber die Pereirorinde 
' Zur Kenntniss in der echten Cotorinde enthaltenen krystallisir- 
baren Stoffe 
Hilger, A.and Th. Dietrich. Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte auf 
dem Gesammtgebiete der Agrikultur-Chemie .. . 
Holbrook, M. L. Wzmatoblasts and blood platelets 
In memoriam, John Adam Ryder 
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Reviews.—Ketl, George. Medical, pharmaceutical and dental register- 
directory and intelligencer 
Kipping, F. Stanly and W. H. Perkin. 
Kola, an illustrated monograph on 
nut, bulletin on 
Langmuir, A.C. Index to the literature of didymium 
Lassar-Cohn. A laboratory manual of organic chemistry 
Lemmon, /.G. Handbook of West-American cone-bearers 
Leonard, C. Henri. The pocket materia medica and therapeutics . 
Lloyd, John Uri. Etidorhpa, or the end of theearth . .. . . . 225, 
Louisville College of Pharmacy, twenty-fifth annual announcement . 
Magee, W. H. Indexes to the literatures of cerium and lanthanum . 
Maiden, /. H. Useful Australian plants . 
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Merck, E. Annual report for the year 1894 
Missouri Botanical Garden, sixth annual report. . 
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Moyer, Harold N. Medicine. . . 
National College of Pharmacy, twenty- fourth ‘annual circular . 
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New Jersey College of Pharmacy, annual announcement 
New York City College of Pharmacy, prospectus of 
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Pavy, F. W. The physiology of the carbohydrates : their application 
as food and relation to diabetes ‘ : 
Perkin, W. H. and F..Stanly Kipping. 
Pharmacology of Cola acuminata 
Planchon, G. et E. Collin. Les Drogues Simples D’ Origine bie deer 
Proceedings American Pharmaceutical Association, 1894 . 
Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association . . 
Florida Pharmaceutical Association 
Georgia Pharmaceutical Association . 
Michigan State Pharmaceutical Association, 1894 . . 
Minnesota Pharmaceutical Association, eleventh annual ‘meeting 
Missouri State Pharmaceutical Association 
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meeting 
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North Carolina Pharmaceutical Association, fifteenth annual 
meeting 
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Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association 
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Semi-annual Report of Schimmel & Co. 
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Wright, John S. A guide to the organic drugs of the U. S. P., 1890. 
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poisoning, treatment of 
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Rittenhouse, Henry N. Cultivation of licorice root 
Ritter, F. G. Eriodictyon glutinosum 
Rubber, imports of 
Rumex hymenosepalus, source of canaigr 
Rumicin, supposed identity with chrysophanic acid 
Ryan, Frank G. Agar-agar as a base in glycerin suppositories 


Saccharum officinarum, source, properties and uses 
Saffron, unpleasant effects from handling 
Sago cultivation in North Borneo 
Salix species, exudation from leaves 
Sambucus Canadensis, investigation of bark (Moosbrugger) 
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Sanguinaria Canadensis, structure of (Bastin) 
Santalum fernandezianum, verification of existence of 
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Sassafras, structure of (Bastin) 
Sayre, L. E. * Constituents of white and black mustard seed 
Note on sinalbin mustard oil 
Taraxacum root and taraxacin 
Viburnum prunifolium and V. opulus 
Seed, unripe, deviation in development due to use of 
Seeds without fertilization 
Selenite, cheap substitute for ( Wilder) 
Serum therapy 
Simmonds, P. L. Commerce in vegetable oils 
Production and uses of cotton-seed oil 
Saps and secretions used in pharmacy 
Sinalbin, decomposition products 
mustard oil, note on (Sayre) 
synonyms . . 
Sinapine sulphocya 
Sinapin sulphate, constituent of sinalbin 
Sinigrin, decomposition products 
Sinkalin, identity with cholin 
Smith, Henry G. and J. H. Maiden. 
Smut, novel uses of 
Soap liniment, difficulty in preparation of . . 
Solutions, volumetric, of the B. P 
Spermolepes tannifera, properties of gum 
Spirzea ulmaria, glucosides of 
Sponge industry in Florida (Burk) 
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Squill, vinegar, variation in color of 
Starch, detection of, in elm bark 
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Starch, examination of elm bark, flaxseed and mustard seed for ete. 
grains, nature and life history of ‘ 
State Pharmaceutical Associations : 
383 New York 
Pennsylvania . . 338, 381 
Stevens, A. B. and /. N. Judy. Assay of wild cherry bark . . . 
Stings of insects, mixture for relief of + a 
Strophanthine, high per cent. in Strophanthus Kombe 
Strophanthus, chemical constituents of 
physiological and therapeutical action of 
seeds, fraudulent admixture and substitution of . 
species, description, habitat, etc 
tincture of, process for —> 
Styrax benzoin, synonyms, habitat . 
Sugars, source of 
Sulphur, black ( Xed/er) 
variable composition of 
white, composition of 
Surgical dressings, sterilized 
per cent. of medicament 
Syrup of ferrous iodide (Carter) 
hypophos. comp. B. P.C.. . 
rock candy, standard of purity 
Syrupus corrigens, use of 


Tabashur, composition, properties and uses 
Tablets, lime, compressed, examination of 
Tagalaoi, medicinal use of 
Tanghinine, ey principle of Tanghin 
Tanghin, seeds of. . 
Tauguine, a varnish-like substance from Tanghin 
Tannin and gallic acid preparations, color of 
from exudation of Pterocarpus Draco ( 7rimdle) 
in commercialalcohol. . . 
Tanning materials, extraction of (Parker and Procter) 
Taraxacin, isolation of 
Taraxacum root and taraxacin (Sayre) 
Tar, production, properties and uses 
Terebene, composition and administration 
Terpilene, alleged toxic constituent of terebene 
Thayer, Houston T. Artificial oil of wintergreen 
Theveretine, decomposition product of thevetine 
Thevetia neriifolia, escription of bark 
seeds of 
Thevetine, active principle of Thevetia neriifolia 
Thevetosine, glucoside from Thevetia Yccotli 
Thompson, Nathan L. Estimation of tannin and alkaloids of kola. . . 
Thompson, William B. Chemistry for the pharmacist . . 
Flesh in pharmacy 
Mineral wealth of Southern States 


Tinctures, B. P., commercial, strength of 

Tin, iodides of (Bullock) 

Tolu balsam, spurious sample of 

Toluifera balsamum, synonyms, imports of balsam 
Pereirz, synonyms, collection of balsam 

Toluol solution, Loeffler’s. . . 

Trimble, Henry. Oils of wintergreen and birch . 
Report on tannin 
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Trimethylene, glycol, occurrence in glycerin manufacture 
Tritelia uniflora, fragrance of flowers 
Troth, Henry. Memoir (Remington) 
Contemporaries . 
Tsuga species, habitat of 
Turpentine industry, future of 


Ultramarine in syrups 

Uncaria Gambir, exports of extract 

Universal Trade Association 

Unona narum, synonyms, oil of 

Urechitine, toxic glucoside geome in Echites suberecta 
Urechitoxine, toxic glucoside present in Echites suberecta 


Vanillas of commerce . 

Vateria indica, resin of 

Veratrum viride, structure of (Bastin) - 
Viburnum prunifolium and V. opulus (Sayre) . 
Vinca species, medical uses 

Violet perfume (Kraemer) 

Vita, medicinal use of 


Water, distilled (Lloyd) 

Watkins, Willard H. and Arthur A. Noyes. 
manufacture 

Weights and measures B. P. vs. the metric system 

Wilder, Hans M. Cheap substitute for the selenite 

Wiley, ‘Harvey W. Sweet cassava... 

Wrightia tinctoria and other species, substitution of 

Wrightine, solid, non-oxygenated alkaloid 


Xanthorrhcea Tatei and other species, use of resin in manufactures 


Yaple, Florence. 
Yecotli, seeds of 
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GLEN N’ S 
SULPHUR 
SOAP 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP is the original and best combi- 
nation of its kind, and the one now generally in use. For sale by 
all druggists. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: 


The Charles N. Crittenton Co. 
115 FuLTON STREET, - - NEW YORK 


COMPRESSED TABLETS 


We make a specialty of large bulk orders from 3,000 to 1,000,000 
WE QUOTE AS SAMPLES OF OUR BULK PRICES 


Chlorate Potash, . . .100 Ibs. in bulk, 

Soda Mint, -100 

Acetanilid, 25,000, per 1000, - 
Seiler’s Antiseptic, 25 Ibs. in 1 Ib. bottles, 
Headache Chocolates,.... 25 Ibs.in bulk, .... 
Quinine and Chocolate, . . . 

Brown Mixture Lozenges, . . 

Bronchial Lozenges, 

_ Slippery Elm Lozenges, . 


LOWER PRICES IN LARGER QUANTITIES 


Quotations furnished promptly 
on any desired formulain bulk 


BILLINGS, CLAPP & 


| 
Per Ib. 
$0.25 
25 
50 
54 
65 
90 
38 
21 
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THERE IS NO LINE OF 


‘TPOWDERED DRUGS| 


So Complete, so Reliable, or at Such Reasonable Prices, as 


OUR EXTRA SELECT POWDERS, 


PouND stricTLY PURE 


| 
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They are powdered from the choicest materials with the greatest care, labelled with the 
botanical, common, German and French names; also the medicai properties and formulas 
ok apne in which the powders may be used. Are put up iu sealed tin cans of one 
each, 


and 
NEVER OBTAINABLE IN BULK. 


ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO: 


PEORIA, ILL. 


= 
= 
| 
| 
i | 
wih 
Cephaelis Ipecacuanha. | 
Powe? Part: Po. Opium. 1 part; Po. 
Jpecac— 80 gts. Po. Squili, Po. Ammoalee i 
a 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


_ Manufacturers and Importers, 
No. 528 ARCH STREET, - Philadelphia. 


OUR = 


SUGAR-COATED PILLS AND GRANULES 


Maintain their high reputation for Reliability, 
Solubility and Perfection in Finish. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS and PURE CHEMICALS 


Are a specialty with us. Send for our Catalogues. 


Rare Chemicals and Drugs, Superior Colognes, Extracts and 
Sachets, Strictly Pure Powdered Drugs 


and Essential Oils. 


£STABLISHED 1822. 


ROSENGARTEN & SONS, 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Sulphate of Quinine. Sulphate of Morphine. 


Muriate of Quinine. Acetate of Morphine. 
Citrate of Iron and Quinine, Muriate of orphine. 
Suiphote of onine, Nitrate of Ammonia, 
of Cinchonidine, h 
ulphate of Quinidine, 
romide of Ammonium, 
Bromide of Potassium, 
Nitrate of Silver, 
Aqua Ammonia. 


And a General Assortment of Fine Chem. waie- 


Extract from Report of the Judges at the Exhibition of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, November, 1874, in regard to the Chemicals exhibited by 
Rosengarten & Sons: 

“These gentlemen exhibit quite a list of Chemicals, and claim fo 
them superior purity considered as commercial articles. The Committee 
have carefully examined a number of them and find this claim fully 
substantiated, some of the articles being almost absolutely Chemically 
Pure, and being certainly the best of the kind in the market. 

“For Purity of Chemical Preparations, a Silver Medal” 


F. A. GENTH, Prof. Chemistry, University Pa. S. P. ShD2*.BR, Prof. Chemistry, University Ba, 
A. KOENIG, Prof, Chemistry, University Pa. 


ismuth, 
itre, 
ids, 
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FOUNDED A. D. 1818. 


Ano Lona Distance 
TELEPHONES. 


POWERS & WEIGHTMAN, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


NEW YORK, 
56 Maiden Lane. luladelphia, 


Offer to the Wholesale Drug Trade, and to those who buy ig 
similar quantities, a general assortment of 
CHEMICALS 
Medicinal, Photographic, and for the Arts, 


MORPHINE--Sulphate, Muriate, Acetate, ete, 


QUININE, QUINIDINE, CINCHONINE, CINCHONIDINE, 
in all their forms. 


STRICTLY OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


CALOMEL, CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE, 
RED AND WHITE PRECIPITATE, and other 
MERCURIAL PREPARATIONS. 


ACIDS--Acetic, Citric, Sulphuric, Tartaric, ete. 


Strychnine. Nitrate of Silver. Chloroform. 
Glycerine. Ethers. Hoffmann’s Anodyne. 
Water Ammonia, 16°, 20°, 26°. Blue Vitriol. 
Alum. Epsom and Rochelle Salts. Seidlitz Mista 


Etce., Ete., Ete., 
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The Best Pepsin on Earth DIKE’S 

and the Cheapest in Price is  ~—mm| 
A FREE SAMPLE WILL PROVE OUR CLAIMS. 


W HY pay 55c., 60c., 75c., $1.00, and even more, for Pepsins not 

nearly so good as Dike’s, which is sold at soc. Some pepsins 
sold at twice the price of Dike’s are not half so strong, consequently 
you pay four times what you ought to. A few pepsins which are 
quite as strong as Dike’s cost much more, consequently are not so 
economical to use. Many pepsins sold at about the price of Dike’s 
are not over one-third as strong as Dike’s is, consequently you are 


paying three times too much. 
In addition to being absolutely THE BEST PEPSIN ON EARTH, 
Dike’s is ALSO THE CHEAPEST. All jobbers have it. 


FREDERICK STEARNS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PHARMACISTS, 
WINDSOR, ONT. LONDON, ENG, 


New YORK CITY. DETROIT, MICH. Fl 


LIGORIGE... 


Rolls, Lozenges 
and Wafers 


Powidered Extract 
and Powidered Root 


Ammoniaeal Glyeyrrhizin in Seales. 


THE MELLOR & RITTENHOUSE CO. 


218 N. TWENTY~SEGCOND ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


y in | | 
1 
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JOHN C. BAKER & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Soft, Elastic Capsules. 


NDEC DURE NORWEGIAN. 
43 FINEST ANOWN 
(ONsU FFECTIVE 


« WASTING DISEASES 


SCROFULA CoucHs Cotos Etc Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
OC. L. Oil and Creosote, 
C. L. Oil and lodide of Iron. 


Baker’s Emulsion with Hypophosphites, 
Baker’s Cod Liver Oil with Extract of Malt, 
Solution, Ferrous Malate, 
Solution Salicylate of Iron, 
Barlett’s Pile Suppositories. 


Having largely increased 


OUR FACILITIES 4 
for the manufacture of Pharmaceuticals, we are prepared to promptly 
and satisfactorily execute all orders for 


Private R 
Preparations 


with which we may be favored. 


In these special preparations we exercise the same careful supervision over detail 
of their manufacture that we invariably observe in the preparation of the products bearing 
our own label, using only the 


PUREST DRUGS. 


As all correspondence relative to these special preparatior~ is considered confidential, and 
all formule submitted either for quotation or manufacture are maintained strictly the prop 
erty of the person thus addressing us, our patrons can implicitly reiy upon the absolute prolee 
tion of their private formule when entrusted to us. 

Our quotations will always be found to be as low as is consistent with first-class material 
and worgmnanchin, but they should not be unjustly compared to prices based upon inferior 
preparations, 

We strictly guarantee the quality of all products prepared in our Laboratories, and om 
this basis solicit the patronage of our customers. 


SHARP & DOHME, 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE 


5 
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ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO. 1895. 


N. E. Corner Fourth and Race Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS of Strictly Pure Powdered Drugs and Spices, 

The best crude goods only are used, and each article, prepared in our own mills, 

with the most scrupulous care. Crushed, ground and finely powdered drugs to 

meet the requirements of the best educated, conscientious Pharmacist ‘ 
IMPORTERS of Fine Drugs, Essential Oils, Aromatic Distilled Waters, 
NORWEGIAN COD-LIVER OIL. 


OLIVE OIL, Finest quality. 
CASTILE SOAP, and Italian Drugs. 


AELEN’S MEDICINAL EXTRACTS, WINES and JUICES 
of Conium, Hyoscyamus, Etc., Etc. 


Sole Unitec States Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID 
BEEF. 


HUNTER’S SCOTCH OATMEAL 


Bottle Stoppers, 


Collapsible Tubes, 


RENNET. 


This article coagulates Milk without 
previous preparation, being most 
convenient for making 


Pill Compressors, 
JUNKET, OR CURDS AND WHEY 


Made from Calves’ Rennets by a formula |, 
that many years’ experience has proved re- | | 
liable, and believed to be the best and cheap- 
est in the market. 


Sold by leading whole- Suppository Moulds. 
sale houses in Boston, New York, Chicago 


and Philadelphia, and by the mauufac- 
turer. 


JAMES T. SHINN, A. H. WIRZ, 


$ 7. 
Broad & Spruce 


913-915-917 Cherry Street, 
DE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pill Machines, 


— 
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Although Pepsin in its various forms will, beyond all question, digest 
proteids, and is therefore to be relied upon in its particular sphere, 


Pepsin is 
of no Value 


IN THE DIGESTION OF STARCHY FOODS. 


TAKA-DIASTASE 


The Diastatic Ferment Par-Excellence 
for the Relief of 


Amylaceous Dyspepsia 
(Amylolytic Power, 1 to 1500) 


Is capable, under conditions specified by Junck’s malt 
test, of converting fully 1500 times its weight of dry 
starch into sugar, in three hours. Or, under the same 
conditions, Taka-Diastase willin ten minutes (and this 
rapid test should invariably be employed) convert 100 
times its weight of dry starch into sugar. 


SUPERIOR TO MALT EXTRACT. 


1. TAKA-DIASTASE will convert roo times its weight 
of dry starch. The best malt extract will not convert more than 
five times its weight under same conditions. 

2. TAKA-DIASTASE is absolutely permanent. All 
malt extracts deteriorate with age. 

3. TAKA-DIASTASE is in powdered form, dose from 1 
to 5 grains. Malt extracts contain a preponderance of foreign 
inert matters, necessitating large doses. 

4. TAKA-DIASTASE is free from sugar. Malt extracts 
are heavily loaded with sugar and apt to exaggerate already pres- 
ent pathological conditions. 

5. TAKA-DIASTASE is perfectly soluble, and is com- 
patible with other medicaments in neutral or slightly alkaline 
media. Malt extracts, owing to their viscosity, are difficult to 
handle and to incorporate with other ingredients in prescriptions. 

6. TAKA-DIASTASE is economical, owing to its small 
dosage. Necessarily large dosage renders malt extracts expensive 
in comparison. 


Correspondence upon this subject respectfully solicited. 
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Superior to Pepsin of the Hog. 


INGLUVIN 


FROM THE VENTRICULUS CALLOSU: LUS US > GAL LINAC 2 


A Powder :—Prescribed in the same manner, doses and combinations as Pepsin. 
A most potent and reliable remedy for the cure of 


Marasmus, Cholera Infantum, Indigestion, Dyspepsia and Sick Stomach 


It is superior to the Pepsin preparations, since it acts with more 
certainty, and effects cures where they fail. 


A SPECIFIC FOR VOMITING IN PREGNANCY 


Im Doses of 10 te 20 Grains. 
PRESCRIBED BY THE MOST EMIAENT PHYSICIANS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


WM. R. WARNER & CO. 


1228 Market St., 197 Randolph St., 52 Maiden Lane, 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 


GLYCERINE, C. P. 


MEETING ANY DEMAND AS TO 
PURITY, COLOR OR GRAVITY. 


IMPROVED PROCESS, NEW PLANT. 
CAPAGITY UNEQUALLED IN AMERICA. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


SAMPLES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
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Laboratory 


—OF THE— 
PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE 
oF PHARMACY. 


Winter Term, - October ist to April ist, . 
Spring Term, - - - April ist to July ist. © 


STUDENTS MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME DURING THESE TERMS. 


Open daily, from 9 a. m. to 1 p. M., for individual instruction, 
and during the Winter Term, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
afternoons for class instruction. 


Advancestudents or Graduatesin Pharmacy may makearrange 
ments for remaining allday. The Laboratory is fully equipped with 
apparatus for all kinds of chemical investigation in proximate and 
ultimate analysis. Special opportunities are afforded to 
gaged in plant analysis, for grinding, drying and exhausting drugs, 
and for recovering their solvents by distillation. Students may also ~~ 
pursue courses in the analysis of ores and silicates; and in the ap- ~~ 
alysis of, and detection of impurities in, foods. The preparation of © = 
organic and i inorganic compounds will receive a full share of atten: 
tion, as well as the detection of impurities in them and in officinal — 4 
compounds. 


For particulars concerning terms consult the College Announo® 
ment. or address the Director, 


PROF. HENRY TRIMBLE, 
45 W. Tenth Street, Philadelphia 


¥y 
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BACK VOLUMES 


OF THE 

American Journal of Pharmacy. 
# We are prepared to offer most of the back volumes of the 
7 Journal from 1836 to 1890, at One Dollar per Volume, unbound. 
i We can supply a complete set from 1841 to 1881, at $2.50 per 
volume. 
ih This set was recently offered to us and it will not be sold 

in parts. 


Five dollars will be paid for the volume for the year 1842, or 
for the single number, January, 1843. An equally high price will 
be paid for a few other volumes. 

Address, 


American Journal of Pharmacy, 


145 NoRTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Tannins 


By Henry Trimble, Ph.M. 


CAV VEATS ‘TRADE Vol. 1. General and Gallotannic Acids 


co 
who have had 


Price, $2.00 per Volume. 
to Phis splendid 


J. Lippincott Company, 
15 MARKET STREET, 
Philadelphia 


> 
i 

A 
tiolt strictly confidential Handbook of In 
* formation ee Patents and how to ob- 7 
: tain them sent free. Also a c ogue Of mechan. 
ae est circulation of any scientific work in the Se it 
3 year. Sample copies sent free. 
Building Edition monthly, $2.0a year. Single 
RA 
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THE 


ALUMNI REPORT 


is issued by the Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, in monthly numbers, nine times a year, 


from October to June inclusive. 


Object :—To unite the members of the Alumni Association of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy in fellowship and interests, 


to advance the cause of higher pharmaceutical education, and to 


develop the social side of the Pharmacist’s character. It is not 


intended for members alone ; subscription is open to all. 


Read this :— 

‘The P. C. P. Alumni Report is a publication that no druggist, whether 
he be a graduate of the P. C. P. or not, can afford to be without.’’—Drugs, 
Oils and Paints. 


The first number of Volume XXXII was issued early in 
October. 


The subscription for the nine numbers of 1895 to 1896 is one 
dollar. 


Are you a subscriber ? 


If not, why not? 


Send matter for publication to the Editor, JosepH W. ENGLAND, ~ 
No. 145 North Tenth Street, and subscriptions and business matter ~ 


Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Am. J. Ph.} 12 
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The Botanical Laboratory 


OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


There are two courses, one for Junior Students 
in which.the simple microscope is employed in the study 
of the various parts of Plants, and one for Senior Stu- 
dents in which the compound microscope is employed 


in the study of vegetable structures. 


Regular classes for Juniors on .Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 1.15 P.M. to 3.15 P.M., and for Seniors 
on Mondays and Wednesdays at the same hours, through- 
out the College year, from October 1st to April rst. 


The Laboratory is also open at other hours 


for special instruction. 


The Laboratory is amply equipped with simple 
and compound microscopes and all the modern appliances 


for the practical study of Botany and Pharmacognosy. 


For further information, see the College Announce- 


ment or address, 


PROF. EDSON §&. BASTIN. 


| | 
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HE... 


dmerican Journal of Pharmacy 


has, during 1895, printed original communications from the pens of 
the following well-known pharmaceutical writers : ‘ 


Charles Bullock Edson S. Bastin 

Fr. Hoffmann J. P. Remington 

C. H. LaWall L. F. Kebler 

W. B. Thompson Geo. M. Beringer 

F. X. Moerk J. W. England 

H. N. Rittenhouse P. L. Simmonds 

F. W. Haussmann H. M. Wilder 

J. U. Lloyd L. E. Sayre 

J. B. Nagelvoort Henry Kraemer 
A. R. L. Dohme 


A number of these authors contributed more than one paper. 
In all, thirty-six different writers furnished original papers expressly 
for this JoURNAL, or an average of three a month. 


Subscribe now for 1890 | 


If you want a Journal that records all which is of value concern- 
ing American pharmacy ; if you want a journal that is published 
for its reading matter and not for its advertisements ; if you want 
to be enrolled among those in every quarter of the globe who, by 
supporting the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY, indicate that ~ 
they are members of the profession and not the ¢vade of pharmacy, send 
in your name now for 1896, and you will receive a Pharmaceu- —~ 
tical Magazine that offers no premiums, except that its forty: 
eight pages of reading matter monthly are free from advertising, 
and are the product of the foremost pharmaceutical writers in the ~ 
world. 


TERMS, $3.00 PER YEAR. 
Address, 


American Journal of Pharmacy, 


145 NortH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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ESTABLISHED 1794 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Importers, Exporters, Jobbers and Manufacturers 


PURE DRUGS, 


Chemicals and Standard Pharmaceutical Preparations, 


PARTICULAR MENTION MAY BE MADE OF OUR 


a CONCENTRATED NITROUS ETHER, SCHIEFFELIN’S. 
2 For producing at low cost Pure and Fresh Spirits of Nitre of 
. the strength and quality required by the U. S. P. of 18g. 


FLUID EXTRACTS, SCHIEFFELIN’S. 


Our Fluid Extracts are of Pharmacopceial strength, viz., each 
cubic centimetre of Fluid Extract represents one me of the 
drug. Fluid Extracts for which there is an alkaloidal standard 
will be found to fully comply with the requirements of the U. S. P. 


We have taken great pains to compile from the highest 
authorities a list of the average doses, which are printed on the 
labels both in the apothecaries’ and the metric systems. On the 
labels are also printed many practical formulz for the extempo- 
raneous preparation of syrups, tinctures, wines, etc., from the 
Fluid Extracts. 


HIGGINS’ DEHYDRATED AND BENZOATEO LARD. 


These preparations are made by a new process from leaf lard as 
obtained from the animal. All ge substances are eliminated, 
and the product is a pure white lard free from granulation. The 
value of such preparations as a basis for Ointments, Cerates, etc., 
cannot be overestimated by the discriminating pharmacist. 


Sole Agents and Licensees in the United States for the 
PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 


Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. 


ELBERFELD, GERMANY. 


ANTINONNIN, LYCETOL-BAYER, SALOPHEN, 
ARISTOL, PHENACETINE-BAYER, SOMATOSE, 
EUROPHEN, PIPERAZINE-BAYER, SULFONAL-BAYER, 
LOSOPHAN SALICYLIC ACID, TRIONAL, 


EUROPHEN-ARISTOL, TANNIGEN. 


RA: 
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Diphtheria Antitoxic Serum.| 


Made at N. Y. Pasteur Institute, Dr. Paul Gibier, Director. 


GIBIER’S ANTITOXIC SERUM was the first produced and supplied in 9” 
America ; it was available in November, 1894, and has been supplied con- > 
tinuously i in ever-increasing quantities ever since. Literature with clinical, a 
reports sent free on request. We quote: 


GIBIER’S ANTITOXIC._ SERUM LIQUID. GIBIER’S ANTITOXIN, IN DRY FORM, 


Of highest obtainable 4» Put up, 1 gramme powder, in 10 cem. vials; 
immoniing power : 1:100,000 filled water, this solution represents 15 cem. 
serum of 1: 100,000 power, or "ad to 1,500 
In 7 ccm. vials each $1.25 units Behring's 
q each 3.00 Price per vial 
(To Druggists : $1.00 and $2. 50 each.) (To Druggists: $1.50. a 


We also supply the other products of the N. Y. Biological Bra 
Vaccinal Institute (the supply department of the Pasteur Institute), such 
as Vaccine Virus, Mallein, Tuberculin, Erysi _— Toxin, other cultures 
and toxins, and Animal Extracts. Correspondence solicited by 


LEHN & FINK, Sole Agents, 
128 William Street, ...NEW YORK. 


'SPERMINE-KRIEGER. 


Spermine-Krieger is a sterilized solution for hypodermic use, putup— a 


in hermetically sealed flasks, containing 15 minims, equal to one dose. 


Harmful effects are absolutely impossible, as it contains no toxi¢ 
elements, and its action is based upon physiological principles. 
SOURCE :—Prepared from the various glands taken from healthy young at animals, Q 
and represents the tonic and stimulant agent in cell-formation or tissue metabolism. :d > 


DOSE :—Hypodermically applied, 3 to 6 minime for children, 5 to 10 fot 
adults; the initial dose is gradually increased wy 1 minim per day until 15 minims >? 
adults ‘is reached. Syringe and place of injection must be made strictly aseptic i ae 
lysol or phenol solution. 


INDICATIONS :—ANEMIA, ASTHMA, CATARRH, PULMONARY AFFECTIONS, § 
DYSPEPSIA, CHRONIC GA-TRITIS, NEURALGIA, NEURASTHENIA, NERVOUS 
BILITY, LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA, MALARIA, TYPHOID, SYPHILIS, etc., ete. 


SUPPLIED BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUESI 


SPERMINE ItS SOLD IN BOXES OF 12 FLASKS. 
PRICE, $3.00 PER BOX. 


LEHN & FINK, Sole Agents, 
128 William Street, 
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A VALUABLE AGENT IN ae 


mentative Dyspepais 


And in all forms of 


Diarrhea. 


q Tablets 
2, 3 and 5 Grains. 


pPPOSITORIES. 


List numbers over 350 different 


covering a broad field 
h to select . . 


Giycerine 
pOsitories 


fe 95 per cent. Pure Glycerine and 
up one in a vial, one dozen vials 
Mabox. The old one dozen 
bottle, also supplied =. 


utritious, 
solable form. 


IIA. 


and the satist ctory results of their thers Of 
Liquor the Bromide and Lactete, ‘which b 
| Proven thost acceptable to the medical pr 
<> » Ease of Administe 
| We have beeu solicited 
; 4 to prepare them in Tablets 1 
we now offer: 
3.4 
5 Grains 
vite RESPECTIVELY 01 
One-in a glass of water 
Wat 
making a true. 
| 
Lithia Water. 
Berk Juice | WYETHS 
principles RA OFT 
Wm fina is the Largest 
and similar diseases’ - of any pesparation of ‘ 
Piofessional Men Minimum Amount 
ABOVE WILL GE 


Fot a number of years we have advocated 
the use of Granulated Opium for making all 
, liquid preparations in place of the powdered, on 
account of its being more readily exhausted and 
giving a better result. 


We are the original producers of Opium in 
‘this form, and by its use a pharmacist secures a 

preparation that is invariably U.S.P. strength 
(about six grains Morphine | toeach finid ounce), 


Send for our price list, which a full 
line of powders peresiation and a valuable 
formulary. 


Gilpin Langdon é Co, BALTIMORE, 
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© As Digestible as = 
others’ Mi 
is: just di 
as igestible as: mothers’ milk— 
the baby has to do th 
Be s Peptogenic Milk Powder affords them 
"standard of h 
milk. ‘Fairchild Bros. & Foste 
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